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offer is as follows: 


Shirtwaist Set consisting of Front, Collar and 
Cuffs for Wallachian or outline embroidery. 

Two Forget-me-not designs 
for hemstitched doilies or scarfs. 
Flying Bird. 

Narcissus design. 

Forget-me-not design for Pet- 
ticoat border; 2 inches wide. 

Baby’s outfit, consisting of a 
Cape, Bib and Cap all for eye- 
let embroidery. 

Holly branch, Cherry branch. 

Eyelet design for slippers. 

Carnation design 5 inches 
high. 

Ornamental design for inser- 
tion of initials for pillow - case 
or towels. 

Corner design with border to 
match for underskirt. 

Large Lazy Daisy center, size 22x22 
inches, for silk embroidery. 

Round Doily 7x7 inches for silk 
embroidery to match. 

Doily to match, 5x5 inches. 

Scallop border design with corner for 
baby’s skirts. Pansy design 7x8 inches. 





THE HOUSEWIFE is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine, containing many good, wholesome 
serial and short stories and helpful articles of unquestioned merit presented in an interestingly instruc- 
tive manner. It is the largest and best magazine for women published at a popular price, and has 
been recognized as the foremost Woman's Household Magazine by hundreds of thousands of readers 
throughout the land for the last twenty-six years. Among the most valuable and interesting depart- 
ments are: New Fashions, Social Circle, Cooking Class, Needlework, Editorial Outlook, Lessons in 
Economy, Mother's Realm, Household Helps, Talks on Health. Covers in beautiful colors. 





Wild Rose design. Holly Leaf design. ing Compound, Pad, Embroidery Frame, Six Skeins of Imported ¥ 
Violet design. Bow-Knot to match. Centerpiece Embroidery Cotton, Bone Stiletto and the Book of Embroidery oan 
Shirtwaist Design Dogwood design, 7x8 inches i Stitches, comes in a large envelope and is sent by mail postpaid. Embroidery Book 


The NEW MAMMOTH STAMPING and EMBROIDERY OUTFIT 


and THE HOUSEWIFE for the balance of the year for only fifty cents 


bE introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to new readers we will send it on trial for the 
balance of the year and include THE NEW MAMMOTH STAMPING OUTFIT, 
shown and described herewith, postpaid, for only fifty cents. 

THE HOUSEWIFE is the kind of magazine every woman who has the best inter- 
ests and development of her home at heart will appreciate and enjoy. Every number is 
replete with the human-interest side of household affairs. The easiest and most pleasant 
way to perform the daily duties. Clean, cheerful and helpful. Always interesting. 


THIS IS THE OUTFIT WE GIVE YOU 


Comprising Six Large Single Sheets, size 14x21 inches, and Two Double Sheets, 21x28 inches, of Stamping 
Patterns, all new designs perforated on strong White Linen Bond Paper; Fifty-eight Exquisite Designs 
and Two Sets of Alphabets in all, which can be used as often as desired; One seven-inch Embroidery 
Hoop; One Stick of Stamping Compound with Stamping Pad and Directions; Six Skeins of Imported 

Piano Cover Design Embroidery Cotton, assorted colors; One Bone Stiletto for Eyelet Work, and, with every outfit, is in- 

cluded the Book of Embroidery Stitches by Mme. Du Parque, illustrating and explaining every kind of 

stitch used by both beginners and experts in Fancy Work and Fine Embroidery. This is the most complete Fancy Work and Embroidery Outfit. we 
have ever offered; the Designs are all new and original this season and can be used again and again. A partial list of the designs in this exceptional 








Large Pear for outline embroidery for doilies 
or tidies. Leaf design. 
Scallop border and corner border 
design for drawers. 
Two designs for comb-and-brush case. 
Two Ladies’ Dutch Collars for eyelet 
embroidery. 
Forget-me-not design. ad 
Maiden-Hair-Fern design. Rose design. 
Carnation border 1% inches wide. 
Design for corset cover or chemise to be embroidered in eyelet work. 
Shirtwaist Set consisting of Front, Collar and Cuffs, for eyelet embroidery 
Daisy design. Anchor for sailor suit. Branch of Currants. 
Branch of Cherries. 
Square Doily 12x12 inches for silk embroidery. 
Wild Rose design 3x8 inches for Book cover. 
Fleur-de-lis design for towels or pillow-case. 
Forget-me-nots for hemstitched embroidery. 
Narrow border design for baby’s coat. 
Cupid design for a Sofa Pillow or Lambrequin. 
Branch design 10% inches high. 
Butterfly design for turnover collar. 
Scallop border design for skirt. 
Spray of Wheat for hemstitched squares or scarfs. 
Alphabet for Handkerchiefs, etc., 1 inch high. 
Alphabet, English script, 24% inches high, for Linen. 
The entire outfit, consisting of 58 Designs, Two Alphabets, Stamp- 








Dressing Sack Design 


STITCHES? , 





Remember, we will send THE HOUSEWIFE for the balance of the year and the Com- 


plete New Mammoth Stamping Outfit for only 50 cents. You will surely be delighted with 
THE HOUSEWIFE. Everything that goes into THE HOUSEWIFE is fit to read. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed or money will be refunded. Remit by P. O. Order, by Registered 
Letter or in Stamps, and address all orders to 


THE HOoOovUvusEHewWwWiIFH, S2 DUANE ST., NEW YoRrR se: 















The BRONTE NOVELS 


and Poems Complete 


i bw SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Charlotte Bronté 
—the sweet pathos and the calm understanding of 
life—can be found in no other novels. For the first time 
these flowers of English literature are published in an 
edition for all. 


THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 


complete writings of the Brontés, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 








WITH 


HARPER’S HARPER’S HARPER’S 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE BAZAR 


THE BOOKS are enriched with numerous full-page, 
half-tone illustrations, portraits, in some cases never before 
published, and views of the Bronté Country, many of them 
reproduced from photographs especially taken. Seven 
crown octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with 
deckle edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk 
book cloth, with gold stamping. 



















Jane Eyre — Shirley — Villette — 
The Professor and Poems by 
the Brontes— Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Gray— 
The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall—Life of Charlotte 
Bronte by Mrs. Gas- 
kell. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
THE THORNFIELD EDITION 
OF BRONTE, complete in seven vols., 
cloth binding, subject to ten days’ approval, 
and also enter my name for ONE YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION for THE THREE 
HARPER PERIODICALS—ALL THREE. 
I enclose $1.00 and agree to ‘send $1.00 a month 
until the price, $15.00, is paid, if I accept the books. 
B6é 
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Out About JUNE 17th 


The NEXT BAZAR 


July Number 





The July Harper’s Bazar will be a brilliant number. 

Its frontispiece is a unique and timely drawing by W. L. Jacobs 
—RETURNING FROM THE SEMINARY. 

The leading fiction is a May Iverson story, ‘WHEN CHURCH- 
YARDS YAWN,” by Elizabeth Jordan, with illustrations by 
Charlotte Harding Brown. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart describes her experience, BROWSING 
IN IBSEN’S COUNTRY. Her paper is illustrated with beautiful 
photographs. 

In A FRENCH SALON OF TO-DAY Elizabeth Dryden dis- 
cusses the brilliant Parisian hostess, Madame Adolphe Brisson. 

“CO-EDS” at CORNELL are described by Olive Hyde Foster, 
whose article, also, is beautifully illustrated. 

A capital short story, THE ENSUING CATACLYSM, is written 
by Fannie M. Pendleton, and illustrated by F. Strothmann. 


The Bazar’s wonderful showing of early summer fashions, appearing in 
this number, includes : 
SUMMER HATS STREET GOWNS and OUTING GOWNS 
FRENCH and AMERICAN BLOUSES SUMMER EVENING GOWNS 
FASHIONS for BOYS and GIRLS CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


Other articles include 
MAKING A TENT... . .. . . .« By William Draper Brinckle 
FURNISHING A HOUSE-BOAT ... . . . . By Martha Cutler 
A LAYETTE FOR $20.00 ..... . . . . By Ruth Gardiner 
LINGERIE PILLOWS ..... . .. . By Gertrude M. Walbran 
A FOURTH-OF-JULY LUNCHEON. . . By Rosamond Lampman 
THE MONTH OF FRUITS ...... . .. . By Jane Calhoun 
THE BEST JELLY ...... . . . By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee 


Our CHILDREN’s DEPARTMENT, illustrated this month in silhouette, is 
illustrated in July with fascinating drawings by Grace G. Wiederseim. 

The Bazar’s famous departments include Humor, HovusemMoTHER’Ss 
Prosiems, Our Grris’ ExcHance, Goop Form AnD ENTERTAINMENT, 
Home Decoration, TRAINING Our Boys, ANSWERS TO MorTHERS, OUR 
Home Stupy Cvs, etc., etc. 

The great sg feature of the July Bazar will be a drawing by 
James Montgomery Flagg, illustrating a subject of vital interest to every 


woman. Price, 15¢ a copy. $1.25 a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers - Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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The Bride of Today 


becomes the housekeeper of 
tomorrow. The romance of 
courtship must give way 
to the practical realities of 
house management. Every 
month is June to the young 
housewife who knows 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


and the many delicious, nour- 
ishing dishes that can be made 
with it. Nothing so delicious 
and wholesome as Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit with straw- 
berries, and nothing so easy to 
prepare. A combination of all 
the body-building, strength- 
giving material in the whole 
wheat with the most luscious 
fruit that grows. 
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Heat the biscuit in oven to 
testore crispness and dip over 
it strawberries in their own 
juices and serve with hot milk 
orcream. A dish for the Sum- 
mer days—more wholesome 
and more nutritious than heavy 
meats and soggy pastries. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat 
wafer—a crisp, tasty, nourishing, 
whole wheat Toast, delicious for any 
meal with butter, cheese or mar- 
molades. Always toast it in the oven 
before serving. 


THEONL) | ERRAL BREAKFAST FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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New York: FranklinSquare London: 45 Albemarle St.,W. 
Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris 


George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


“Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sympathy. 


It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation.” 


—The Argonaut, San Fr 





CONTENTS OF THE JUNE 


| “When I should like so much to play!”. . . . . . Frontispiece 
Photograph by Alice Boughton 








Essence of Honeymoon.—A Novel. Chapters V. and VL, H. Perry Robinson 
Illustrated by George Brehm : 






















The “Cures” of Evelina.—A Story . . 2. 2. s+ Elizabeth Jordan 
Illustrated by T. and M. W. Kinney 

Gaia ee a is. 6/0 « 0 0 « Se oe 4 Myra Emmons 
IlJustrated with Photographs 

Women Who Own Kennels... ....-: Mary W. Mount 
Illustrated with Photographs 

Their Garden of Health. . .... .- Bertha Damaris Knobe 
Illustrated with Photographs 

Summer Gowns from Paris. . . . 

French Evening Gowns . ... . 

Spring and Summer Wraps. . . .\- + + + + Marie Olivier 

Illustrated b 

Three French Strect Gowns. . . . Ethel and Guy Rose 

An Effective Evening Gown. . . . 

An Inexpensive Evening Gown. . . 

rr. . is 4 + « ahah -e % 6 eo %: 6 « « 6 

Ce a Mary H. Northend 
Illustrated with Photographs rt 

A Little Journey in Italy ... en .. é  wlae eG kos § 
Snap-shots of the most Charming Things in the Land of Art and Beauty ? 
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Mrs. | Te oe |) ae Katherine G. Busbey 
With Portrait 

Should We Design Our Gowns?. . . . .. . Luisa Tetrazzini 
Illustrated by the Author > 
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The Wedding Feast . . + + + « + . Rosamond 
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Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 


BazaR 


Vol. 45, No. 6. Subscription Price, $1.25 a Year (Published Monthly), Single Number 
15- cents, Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Philippines. To Canada, 35 cents extra. Foreign postage, 72 cents a year 
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TIFFANY & Co, 











TIFFANY & COS METHODS OF 
MANUFACTURE AND THEIR 
FACILITIES FOR PURCHASING 
AT THE MOST FAVORABLE 
ADVANTAGE IN THE BEST 
MARKETS OF THE WORLD 
ENABLE THEM TO SELL THEIR 
GOODS AT PRICES WHICH 
THEY KNOW WILL BE FOUND 
UNEQUALLED IN ATTRACTIVE: 
NESS. IN THE PREPARATION 
AND SELECTION OF THEIR 
LARGE STOCK OF PEARLS 
PEARL NECKLACES, DIAMOND 
JEWELRY, GOLD JEWELRY 
SILVER, WATCHES, CLOCKS 
BRONZES. CHINA GLASSWARE 
STATIONERY, ETC., TIFFANY 
& CO. MAINTAIN CERTAIN 
STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND EXCELLENCE TO WHICH 
ALL ARTICLES MUST CONFORM 
PURCHASES CAN BE MADE OF 
TIFFANY & CO. EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL 


FirtH AVENUE 
& 3/TH STREET 
New York 
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Photograph by Alice Boughton. 


‘WHEN I SHOULD LIKE SO MUCH TO 
I HAVE TO GO TO BED BY DAY!” 
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“* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
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in homes of fashion and culture. Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 


thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their daughters. 


Indeed, Harper's Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
It has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 


interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 


for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’ 


STORY has been going the rounds describing the success of 

an American woman architect. She has accomplished pro- 
digious studies; she plans sky-scraper office buildings and personally 
superintends their construction, climb- 
ing over steel beams high in the air. 
Finally, to convince the public that 
this woman architect has triumphed 
perfectly over sex distinction in her 
profession, the story relates that her atelier in New York City is 
“void of the least feminine touch.” 

What is the feminine touch? Is 
that it is drapes on the mantelpiece and fringed doilies eternally 
accompanying our daily bread? Is the work of the twentieth- 
century woman never feminine except when it is superfluously 
decorative? What but the feminine touch perfected the discovery 
of radium? It was by means of the feminine touch that Florence 
Nightingale and her long line of successors have diminished that 
great horror of war—human suffering on the battle-field. It was 
the feminine touch that achieved the fame of George Eliot, of 
George Sand. It was the feminine touch that accomplished the 
success of Rosa Bonheur. It is the feminine touch which sus- 
tains at once the art and the magnificent power of endurance of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

In a word, everything that has honorably distinguished woman 
in her undertakings through all times is the feminine touch. It 
is not wherein a woman is most like a man in what she does that 
she achieves greatness; it is rather in full realization of her 
womanly attributes that. she is glorified. If her work so accom- 
plished is indistinguishable from a man’s work, in its excellence, 
its seriousness, that only goes to show that the feminine touch 
gives to the world what is universally desirable and eternally good, 
with a woman’s charm and grace thrown into the bargain. 

To measure a woman’s success by what it lacks of the feminine 
touch is to impoverish humanity’s conception of life and to rob 
the woman of any cause to glory in her work. That, however, 
is not to detract from the touch which no woman dreams of glorify- 
ing, which the world takes as a matter of course—still the feminine 
touch—the mother’s lips on the child’s forehead, the wife's hand 
in the husband’s palm. 





Concerning the 
Feminine Touch 











the world forever to believe 





FTER four years of investigation and an expenditure of ap- 

proximately half a million dollars, the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, Charles P. Neill, has issued the initial volumes 
of his report on the condition of 
woman and child wage-earners in 
the United States. These volumes are 
two in number, and are to be fol- 
: lowed by seventeen others, in the 
course of time as it moves along the unsearchable ways of politics. 
This report is a strong argument in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
First of all, it is based on a purely masculine conception of 
woman’s work. Only those women who are wage-earners are con- 
ceived to be at work in the United States. The inquiry, therefore, 
is limited in scope to conditions affecting a small one-fifth of the 
actual women workers of the country; the economic situation of 
the odd 16,000,000 women who are working for the family in the 
home is utterly ignored; all those women are treated as having no 
occupation. This leaves no sound foundation for inquiry con- 
cerning the wage-earners, and the report is therefore valuable 
chiefly as a document for use in “ practical” polities. 

Before any accurate notion can be formed of the good or ill 
inhering in the American woman’s position in industry there must 
be definite information concerning her alternative situation in life 
—her position in the home; there can be no intelligent reform 
of the former effected in the absence of detailed knowledge of the 
latter. The underlying sentiment of all inquiries concerning the 
American woman in industry is based on the belief that she would 
be better off at home. Why, then, as the Neill report shows, do 
6,000,000 American women elect to work for wages which average 
less than a dollar per day—less than any raw male immigrant 
can earn digging in ditches? 

The second volume of the new report deals largely with the 
sweat-shop in men’s ready-made-clothing trades. Is there any evil 
of the sweat-shop that is not duplicated in the American kitchen? 
The number of women workers abused in American homes is 
legion as compared even with the great numbers engaged in the 





The Neill Report 


on Woman's Work 











} AS the returns of the last census near completion, gloom spreads 
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‘—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


clothing trades or in the cotton-mills. Why, then, should these 
wageless workers be ignored by the government solicitous for the 
welfare of woman in industry! Why! Simply because the 
woman’s view of work does not prevail; simply because the mere 
man’s single known measure of value the equations 
which those governmental inquiries are based. The man knows 
that work even of women and children in a factory is work because 
he puts his hand in his pocket and pays for it; he 
work which women—and children, home 
thing else; something trifling, not to say silly, only the 
woman knows the cost of that. Despite the man, however, one 
gets at a kind of money measure of that home work from statistics 
of the new report. 

Women sweat-shop workers who do the home work are able to 
earn only about two dollars per week, as against the woman 
factory worker’s approximate six dollars per week. The home work, 
then, must be worth per week at least four dollars’ worth of a 
woman’s flesh and blood. Not much that, as compared with the 
value on which men are accustomed to figuring in business—but 
is it not enough to stir the women of some suffrage State to action ¢ 

You, Colorado, you, Washington, you, Idaho, Wyoming, you, 
Utah, vote a law directing your State Commissioner of Labor to 
inquire into the condition of woman’s work. Then there may be 
forthcoming, in statistical form, for study, in the hope of the 
industrial betterment of women, what every woman knows—proof 
that the wageless work of women in the home is the® beginning 
and the end of the situation of women in industry. 
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because, alas! we are among the slow- 
for the last deeade was a shade under 
20.5 per cent., and more than half of 
that was due to immigration. In 
Massachusetts, the State above all 
others of which we boast as showing 
genuine and splendid American 
ditions of culture and progression, race suicide is on the increase. 
East, West, North, and South the American family dwindles in 
numbers. Formerly five children were a low average. 

The blame for ali this falls—of course—upon the woman, and 
reformers are at work. Ex-President Eliot prescribes at least 
eight children for every American family, and he points the finger 
of scorn at all those married women who are mothers of a paltry 
child or two. If those women are good mothers, so much the 
worse. There are the researches of Doctor Friedjung, a noted 
Vienna physician, to show that of children who have no brothers 
cr sisters, but one in eight is thoroughly healthy, while two-thirds 
of the children of large families are rugged, and it is the good 
mother’s coddling of the one child that makes all the differ- 
ence. Truly, it would seem that the outlook for the conservation of 
pure American stock is not cheerful. 

The American man’s position on any question is to be studied 
by the light of dollars and cents. In New York City, one person 
in every nine receives charity in some form; a total of $35,000,000 
per year is expended.to that end. There is your actual cause of 
race suicide—cost of living impelling the masses to pauperdom. 
The American man, with reason, is afraid of a large family; the 
mothers, no less than the unborn children, are the victims of the 
man’s terror of the poorhouse. Harvard University, according to 
statistics, would be pretty nearly extinct if it had to depend upon 
the sons of its graduates for students. Yale makes no better 
showing. Between 1810 and 1842, a hundred marriages produced 
413 children; between 1860 and 1878 the number had fallen off 
nearly fifty per cent. 

That it is the men and not the American 
responsible for race suicide is again indicated by figures showing 
the attitude on this question of women who pre-eminently have 
minds of their own. College women marry later in life than 
their sisters, but they not only have as many children as other 
women who marry at their age, but inquiry has shown that those 
who take honors in college have more children than the rank and 
file. Other things being equal, the woman with a mind and a will 
of her own has numerous children of her own also, and the chil- 
dren survive. Suffragist New Zealand shows at once a high birth 
rate and a declining infant-mortality rate. Even votes for women 
do not promote race suicide. The high cost of living does that! 
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CHAPTER V 
HABAKKUK 


T was the foregoing conversation, 

I think, which crystallized in our 

minds, in our capacity of specta- 

tors of sworn impartiality, a sus- 

Ef picion which must already have 

possessed us both, namely, that the 

curate was having too long an 

innings. He (being presumably 

poor) we had always with us, 

and we decided that it would be only fair to ask Cot- 

tingfirst to tear himself away from his practice at the 

bar for a week or so, and come and stay with us. I 

do not know how much of a wrench it was, but he came 
with promptitude. 

And now it becomes necessary to permit the intru- 
sion of yet one more character into this story, in the 
shape of Habakkuk. 

Habakkuk was our pony, and as a matter of fact 
he was visibly larger than Bob, the sheep-dog. Some 
of our neighbors affected to deny this, and would stop 
Euphemia, when she was out driving with Bob run- 
ning alongside, to ask which it was that she had in 
the shafts. The doctor had a story to the effect that 
one day when he was calling, the boy had made a mis- 
take and stabled Bob and put Habakkuk in the kennel. 

“T should not have noticed the mistake myself,” he 
said, “only the pony barked at me.” 

Euphemia said that it was all nonsense. Even if 
there was not so much difference in size, Bob, as she 
pointed out, was perceptibly the woollier. None the 
less, I have known Euphemia herself in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, when she was giving the pony a lump of 
sugar, tell him to sit up and “ say ‘ please.’ ” 

The man who sold him to us candidly said that he 
was a trifle obstinate, and advised us that the best 
thing to do was to humor him. Experience has con- 


vinced us that he might have gone farther and said - 


that it was the only thing to do, for when Habakkuk 
desires to stop in the road and think, neither persua- 
sion nor coereion has any effect on him. They only 
plunge him deeper into reverie. So Kuphemia and 
he have made an agreement; for no man or other ani- 
mal can remain at odds with Kuphemia for long. 

On his part he undertakes under no circumstances 
to misbehave on the way to or from the station. ‘Trips 
to the station are business, and admit of no foolery. 
On the other hand, when the two are off in the coun- 
try roads, Euphemia agrees that if Habakkuk feels 
disposed to meditation, he shall be allowed to med- 
itate without being bothered by any suggestions, 
urgings, or castigations intended to make him pro- 
ceed. 

Once (showing how keenly he enters into the spirit 
of the thing) he stopped when Euphemia was really 
going somewhere in a hurry, though he did not know 
it. She did not whip him or anything else, but just 
went to his head. 

“ Habakkuk,” she said, “ you’ve got a perfect right 
to stop if you want to, according to the rules, and if 
you insist on it, I haven’t a word to say. At the same 
time, I am going to call on Mrs. Etherington. 1 
don’t in the least want to go any more than you do. 
Everybody says that Mrs. Etherington is a cat; but 
the more of a cat she is the more necessary is it that 
I should return her first call at the proper time. Now, 
there is no talk of my making you go on. You suit 
yourself. But if you will oblige me this once I shall 
be awfully grateful, and if youowill just remember what 
it is that’s bothering you. I’ll let you stop on exactly 


this same spot coming back, and think it out as thor- 
oughly as you please.” 

Habakkuk is a gentleman, and she was hardly back 
in her seat before he was off, and he never changed 
feet till he reached the Etheringtons’ door. On the way 
back he stopped within three feet of the identical 
spot, and pondered for five-and-twenty minutes. 

The arrangement worked beautifully until Cotting- 
first came to stay with us. 

As I was busy with my writing, and Euphemia had 
things to do about the house, it fell to Lucy to drive 
our guest about and “show him the country.” IL 
have my doubts if she ever showed him anything but 
the same straight two miles of road; but we had no 
suspicion of that at the time. It was Habakkuk who 
betrayed them. 

“Habakkuk did do such a lot of thinking,” Lucy 
would generally say, as they came in from one of their 
drives, and it struck me as curious that, whereas a fit 
of reminiscence only seized him with EKuphemia about 
once in three days, he seemed to take to brooding every 
time when he went out with Lucy and young Cotting- 
first. 

““Where did he stop?” Euphemia might ask. 

“Oh, just along the road there,” Lucy would an- 
swer, vaguely. 

The pony had not been out with anybody but those 
two for several days in succession when Kuphemia 
and I started for a garden-party at Etherington Hall. 

All went well for a mile and a half, and then Hab- 
akkuk remembered something and stopped. It was an- 
noying, but Euphemia had scruples about working on 
his feelings with the Etheringtons again, so we got 
out; and, fortunately, he had stopped in a delightful 
spot, immediately opposite to a certain stile leading 
into a wood. Some fifty yards the other side of the 
stile was, we knew, a log with just enough room to 
make a charming seat for two people, and EKuphemia 
and I had walked out there, and sat on that log more 
than once. We called it “our log.” Naturally our 
steps turned toward it now. 

“Why, here’s a handkerchief!” EKuphemia exclaimed, 
as we sat down. She picked it up and looked at it. 
“Tf it isn’t Lucy’s!” she said, 

Meanwhile I had been looking round, and had become 
interested in the number of nmiatches there were on the 
ground. They were wax matches, which in the 
country one soon gets out of the way of using. Only 
people who come down from London bring wax matches 
with them. I counted nineteen without moving from 
my seat—all burned, of course—and further investi- 
gation in a wider circle disclosed no less than tive 
cigar ends. . I raked them together with my stick and 
arranged them in a little row, and Kuphemia looked 
at them and counted on her fingers. 

“Lucy and Mr. Cottingtirst have been out together 
just five times,” she remarked, meditatively. 

We stayed there for some fifteen minutes, conscious 
that it was no longer our log, and then returned rather 
sadly to Habakkuk. 

“He ought to have arrived at something by this 
time,” said Euphemia, as she climbed to her seat; but 
Habakkuk evidently thought differently. He had a lot 
to consider yet, and continued sunk in a brown study. 
At last Euphemia spoke to him, without any effect. 
Then, as far as she could without flagrant violation of 
the compact, she urged him to get on. 1 added my 
voice to hers, and as time passed, and the pony showed 
not the smallest recognition of our presence, I pro- 
ceeded to sterner measures, which, in contrast to his 
general treatment by Euphemia, must have surprised 
him considerably. But he betrayed no emotion what- 


ever, and at last I gave it up as useless. ‘he garden- 
party was out of the question, and for just one hour 
and a half Habakkuk stayed there without moving. 
At the end of the time, instead of going ahead, he 
turned solemnly round of his own accord, and ambled 
home. 

When we got home, the others were surprised to 
see us back so soon. 

“We didn’t get to the Etheringtons’,” I explained. 
“ Habakkuk stopped just by the stile into Tudsle’s 
wood.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” said Lucy, in a voice that did 
not sound quite natural. 

“T don’t know. I rather like that wood,” I said. 
“There is a jolly log just inside. We went and sat on 
it.” 

A pained silence followed for some seconds, until 
Cottingfirst, after laboriously clearing his throat, 
began: 

“That—er—I think that must be—er—isn’t that 
the log you showed me the other day, Miss Torking- 
ton?” 

Lucy thought that perhaps it was. 

“Oh yes, of course! I forgot,” said Kuphemia. 
“We found this there.” And she produced the hand- 
kerchief. 

“And some cigar ends,” I said. “I counted five, 
and—” “But at this point Lucy broke down and 
squeaked with suppressed mirth, and Cottingfirst had 
to go and lean against a tree to laugh. 

“ But we shall never, never, never get Habakkuk to 
go past that place again,” said Euphemia. “ He stood 
there for an hour and a half, and then just turned 
round and came home.” 

“Good old Habakkuk!” said Cottingtirst. 


CHAPTER VI 
A LOVE GAME 

Lucy came back from a visit, a few weeks later. 
Badminton mad, having been staying with people 
in Devonshire who were various sorts of champions 
at the game, and, except at such hours as they chanced 
to be in bed, appeared to do nothing else but play. 
Lucy had called at the stores on her way through Lon- 
don and ordered a set to be sent down to us; and im- 
mediately after breakfast the next morning we marked 
out a court on the gravel by the coach-house. 

Badminton, I soon discovered, is a good game, and 
on most mornings I gave Lucy a game or two before 
settling down to my writing. After lunch she and Eu 
phemia had a go; and in the intervals Lucy was gen- 
erally playing with Graham. Then Cottingfirst came 
to stay with us again for a week, and, while Euphemia 
and I gardened, Lucy and he and the curate were 
standing out in turns, or sometimes dragging in Ku- 
phemia or myself to make a four. Hither Cottingfirst 
or Graham could give Lucy points, but the men them- 
selves played remarkably even. 

So even were they that while they might get throug! 
anything from five to ten games in the course of the 
day, there were rarely half a dozen aces to choose be- 
tween them at the end. In seven games, of which the 
curate had won four, Cottingfirst would, perhaps. 
have scored 91 points to Graham’s 89; or, after eight 
games, on which they broke even, the score would tally 
at 106 points all. And it began to get serious. Both 
being notoriously in love with Lucy, the rivalry 
naturally transferred itself to everything that the) 
did; and when either of them had won the odd game 
he seemed to think it entitled him to appropriate Lucy 
for the rest of the day. One afternoon, when the curate 
secured four games out of six, Lucy was so afraid 





that he would back his luck and propose, that she 
feigned a headache and disappeared an hour before 
dinner. 

“T wish one of those fellows would get a new stroke 
which would knock the other into a cocked hat,” L 
said to Euphemia. “Personally, I should prefer it to 
be Cottingfirst, but—” 

“ Jack, for shame!” said Euphemia. 

As a matter of fact, we had both held honorably 
to our non-intervention agreement. 

“T am not going to stir a finger,” I said, on the 
present occasion. “ But if this thing goes on much 
longer somebody’s nerves will break down. It must 
be awful for Lucey to stand by and watch herself 
being played for every day.” 

“ But she isn’t being played for, Jack.” 

“ Not ostensibly; but I will bet you a pair of gloves 
to a small kiss that she marries the man who finally 
wins.” 

Euphemia said she had all the gloves that she 
wanted. 

“All right; we'll make it twenty kisses even.” 
And on those terms the bet was made. Then we went 
off to see how they were getting on, for it is impossi- 
ble not to be interested in an event as soon as you 
have a bet on the result. 

“T believe you care more for your silly bet than you 
do for Luey’s happiness,” said Euphemia. 

“T confess that twenty kisses are a lot, but—” 

“ But what?” 

“ Well, I don’t see that it matters much which of 
us does the paying.” 

The men clamored for me to stay and umpire, but 
[ refused on the ground that, as I was interested in 
the result, it would be eminently improper. Then 
Luey wanted to know the terms of our bet, so we had 
to go back to our gardening. 

That day they played nine games, and the curate 
won the rubber. Next morning it seemed to 
me that Lucey looked thinner, and I told Ku- 
phemia so. 

“The strain is telling on her,” I said. “1 
believe she has nightmares all night in which 
Graham is always at game-ball and making 
the winning stroke.” 

“ Jack! How do you know that she doesn’t 
want Mr. Graham to win?” ‘ 

“T don’t; but I believe Habakkuk does.” 

Then I unfolded a scheme. It was evident 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Lucy, at tea, was accurately impartial in her com- 
pliments, but she seemed to me a trifle excited, and 
to talk somewhat faster than her wont. Evidently 
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something of the sort struck Euphemia; for | saw 
her once or twice looking at her sister almost uneasily, 
and when the men stripped to renew hostilities, she 
took Lucy away, slipping an arm round her waist with 
a significant glance at me, and saying that she wanted 
to stroll about. It certainly must be trying for a gir! 
to sit by and watch two men playing lawn-tennis for 
her hand. 

It seems, of course, ridiculous that any girl, without 
a word having been said upon the subject, could be 
converted into a sort of championship cup; but that 
is, in fact, what it had come to. 

Nor must the reader suppose that Lucy Tor- 
kington had no will of her own; but no one 
pretended not to know that the two men were 
competitors for her favor, and, insensibly but 
inevitably, as the daily struggle at Badminton 
went on, we all had come to regard the contest 
as the visible manifestation of their rivalry. 
That Lucy was in any way pledged to accept 
the winner it would be preposterous to pre- 
tend; but that that winner would assuredly 
feel that he had proved himself the better man, 
and had thereby earned at least the right to 
a certain precedence—as surely as ever did 
knight of old who had butted his opponent off 
his horse in the lists—of that I had no doubt. 
And the transference of the fight to the lawn 
tennis court had only made the issue the 
more sharply defined. Both Cottingfirst and 
Graham felt, I was sure, something of the kind. 





At half-past six they had each won a seconi 
set. and so far the had with the 
service—every set to five all, and then to the 
server. In the last set it Cottingtirst’s 
first service, but the court lay east and west, 

and Cottingfirst faced the sun, which was 
close to the horizon. Presently Euphemia 
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called out from the other lawn to ask 
how the game was going. “'I'wo sets all, 
and 2-1. Cottingfirst wins,” I 
A little later she called again. 

all and four games all; Cottingtirst’s 


answered 
“ Two sets 












































service,” I replied. Then I heard Lucy’s 
voice, saying, “ Oh, I must go and watch,’ 
and a minute later they arrived. 

The sun was just disappearing, and the 


last rays came almost level into the 





that the two men would never settle the thing 
it Badminton; so, obviously, the reasonable 
plan was to start them at another game. “ It 
is time we put the tennis net up for the sum- 
mer, anyhow,” I said, “and I’m going to mark 
out the court this morning.” 

So I hid the Badminton racquets, and made 
Luey and Cottingfirst help me. 1 explained to 
Cottingfirst that this was being done solely 
for his benefit, to give him a game at which 
he eould beat the curate. 

Cottingfirst objected that he was a duffer at 
lawn-tennis, while Graham held the local cham- 
pionship. But I had heard Cottingtirst call 
iimself a duffer at racquets when talking to 
ome one who did not know that he had rep- 
resented his ’varsity for two years. I imag- 
ned that both the men were pretty good, and | 
nticipated sport. 

Though Cottingfirst’s week was up, he was 
easily persuaded to let that practice of his at 
ihe bar wait a little longer. On the first day 
we all played promiscuously; and it was not 
until after lunch of the second day, when the 
curate said that he could give us the whole 




































































































































































server’s face. He reached 30 love with a 
couple of serves. Then the curate got one 
back hard down the side-line, and I called 
“* 30-15.” Cottingfirst lost his nerve for a 
minute, and two faults—30 all 
and then another. His second service was 
easy, and the curate 
had him at his mercy 
(40-30), and 
Cottingtirst served 
two faults. Game ; 
five to four in 
ham’s favor, Graham’s 
service. 

How  Cottingtirst 
won that next game | 
could not tell you 
The sun disappeared, 
and I heard Cotting 
first thanking Heaven 
therefore. The curate 
had a wicked service, 
but nothing seemed to 
matter to his oppo- 
nent. He took two of 
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fternoon, that we managed to get the decks 
cleared for action, and set them at each other. 
Luey evidently suspected that something mys- 
terious was on foot, but she said nothing. 
Neither of the players needed more than a 
little practice to put him in the first flight. 
Cottingfirst was the quicker in getting about 
the court, and prettier to watch; but the curate, 
with an appalling reach, played one of those { 
mperturable, steel-nerved games against which 
he most dashing players sometimes batter 
themselves to pieces. My impression was that, 
fter a month’s training, Cottingfirst would 
‘robably develop into the stronger man; but 
s they stood, it was perhaps fortunate for 
iim that there was a good long tea interval 
fter each had won a set. 




























































































COTTINGFIRST WAS THE QUICKER IN GETTING ABOUT THE COURT, AND PRETTIER TO WATCH 


them, coming like 
lightning, as half-vol- 
leys back-handed. He 
lobbed another back 
over his shoulder sky- 
high from somewhere 
a mile or two outside 
the right-hand cornet 
of the court, and get- 
ting up to the net 
smashed Graham’s re 
turn in a that 
made me instinctively 


(Continued on page 296) 
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T was Evelina’s mother, Mrs. James 
Arthur Hutton, who first broached 
the vital topie of her daughter’s 
health, languishing the while across 
the rustic gate that divided our 
kitchen garden from the strawberry 
beds of her own newly acquired 
domain. Three hours before the 
bestowal of this confidence she had 
moved into the big old Colonial house next to our 
country home; and with her had come four grown sons 
and daughters, five dogs of various breeds, seven huge 
vans of furniture, three wagons laden with trunks, a 
cook, a waitress, a gardener, a horse or two, a carryall, 
a modest runabout, and a fluttering, ‘nervous, little 
man who, judging from his eager deference, his inces- 
sant activities, and his entire uselessness, we rightly 
assumed to be her husband. This caravan, creaking 
along the rural road, and congesting at the neighbor- 
ing gate, made an impressive appearance, and Jessica 
and I, weeding industriously in our garden, paused in 
our labors to lend it our courteous attention. Intel- 
leetual though we were, and becomingly indifferent to 
the trivialities of life, we were not above a normal 
human interest in new neighbors. 

Thus when the excitement of getting the furniture 
out of the vans and into the house was at its height, 
we were privileged to observe at close intervals an in- 
teresting phenomenon. This took the form of frequent 
and abrupt cessations of the ordinary activities and 
noise attendant upon the enterprise of moving. When 
a piano was thoughtlessly dropped from the top of 
a van, when a trunk fell on a dog, when truckmen 
disagreed as to the division of their labors, and paused 
to argue fiercely over it, a front window on the second 
floor of the house was slowly raised and’ a languid 
white hand appeared on its ledge. Very slowly, once 
or twice, this hand rose and fell. Then it disappeared 
and the window closed; but simultaneously with that 
hand’s soft flutter there settled over the busy throng 
of workers on the lawn below a hush that was uncanny. 
Conversation ceased. Hibernian 
truckmen went about their 
labors with pressed lips and 
the expression of men who have 
been suddenly reminded of 
something. A Hutton, male or 
female, hastened to the nearest 
yelping dog, and sat on it, to 
silence its plaints. The very 
heads of the horses seemed to 
droop as if in sudden humilia- 
tion; their tails hung limp and 
dejected. On tiptoe, across the 
greensward, silent beings bore 
burdens into the house to the 
sole accompaniment of nature’s 
soothing sounds—the hum of 
the stir of restless 
leaves in the light spring 
breeze, the soft whinny of a 
horse, the chirp of a happy 
bird in its nest. 

The work on our asparagus 
beds permitted Jessica and me 
to note this phenomenon with 
wide-eyed awe. It had not pre- 
viously occurred to us that 
anything short of the awful 
solemnity of the last roll - call 
could silence workmen -cheerily 
busy at their tasks, but we were 
not above learning how the 
thing was done. When thé 
wagons stopped at the next gate we had noticed 
one slender and well-dressed girl, possibly a daughter 
of the family, promptly detach herself from the as- 
semblage and walk into the house, while her mother 
fluttered anxiously beside her.: She was young— 


insects, 


twenty-three, or, at most, twenty-four—rather pale, 
quite pretty, and for an invalid, if such indeed she was, 
somewhat strikingly independent and indifferent in her 
movements. She did not reappear, and with the alert 
intuition characteristic of us, Jessica and | associated 
her with the opening window, the hand, and the 
hush. 

Eventually we observed that order was coming out 
of chaos, or that chaos at least held some secret of 
system. Among the entire collection of household im- 
pedimenta now deposited on the front lawn, indefati- 
gable search was being made for small articles appa- 
rently urgently needed at once. Five great boxes of 
rugs and bedding were’ opened that a certain rug 
might be found, and carried hurriedly up-stairs. A 
devoted group made up of a girl and two young men 
burrowed for half an hour in one chest, finally bring- 
ing to light a small thermometer, which they hailed 
with rapturous relief and then, in response to the 
beckoning hand, bore aloft to its owner. Jessica 
turned upon me the inspired eye of the seer. 

“T begin to understand,” she murmured, reflectively. 
“Tt’s not silence alone she wants; it’s service, too. 
She wants them to keep quiet, and to wait on 
her.” 

Thus, after only an hour’s observation of the mov- 
ing into Chambersburg of the Hutton family, did my 
friend discover the two supreme objects of that family’s 
life, and even gain insight into the ‘superb devotion 
with which they fulfilled them. She made, however, a 
slight mistake in assuming that the service was wholly 
elective. In this she was promptly set right by Mrs. 
Hutton, who, having informally addressed some neigh- 
borly question to us across the garden gate, was now 
drooping against it, wiping her heated brow and de- 
clining our offer of ‘tea after her exertions. She was 
a plump and kindly little‘woman, with white hair, and 
a chronic expression of strained attention—an expres- 
sion we subsequently discovered to have taken up its 
abode on the face of every member of the Hutton fam- 
ily save one. As she talked she kept one ear turned 


trying. It’s hard for every one, I suppose, but it’s 
worse for us on account of Evelina. Of course, we 
have to consider Evelina first in everything. Only 
this morning I said to Mr. Hutton, ‘If it wasn’t for 
Evelina, it wouldn’t be so hard.’ ” 

She looked into our sympathetic faces as she 
spoke, but before her last sentence was ended she 
had again turned toward the house the alert and 
ready ear. 

“Yes, Evelina’s our daughter,” she resumed, as if 
reassured, and in answer to Jessica’s tentative remark. 
“She’s our youngest—our baby, you know, and tli 
poor child is so dreadfully delicate and nervous that 
I’m sure I don’t know what’s going to happen to her. 
The doctors say she has one of the most highly strung 
organisms they ever met in their practice. They 
couldn’t do anything for her—not a thing, though 
goodness knows we gave them all a chance. We went 
to every kind—the homeopaths, and the allopaths, and 
the osteopaths, and all the rest. So now we’re trying 
new things—being near to nature’s heart and mind 
over matter, you know, and psycho-therapy. That’s 
why we came to the country. We felt that we simply 
had to, if nothing else would do.” 

She paused for breath, and Jessica took advantage ot 
the interval to ask with interest if all the new treat- 
ments were proceeding simultaneously. Mrs. Hutton 
waved a plump and wrinkled hand in swift negation 
of this thoughtless inquiry. 

“Dear me, no,” she explained, in a worried tone. 
“They can’t be. You don’t know how particular ever) 
healer is about having things done in the regular way 
—trying only her own method at a time, you know. 
And they are that sensitive! Why, just before we left 
the city Miss Sercombe reproached me for taking Kve- 
lina away from her so soon. She said Evelina was 
her little flower bed, where she had planted beautiful 
seeds, and that we hadn’t given them time to sprout. 
or something of the sort. She seemed dreadfully upset 
about it, but perhaps that was because she wasn’t very 
well herself. But Mrs. Deshaw says that what Eve- 
lina needs is nature. Mrs. Deshaw is the new one. 
She’s coming to-morrow, if we ean get her room ready. 
On nature’s bosom Evelina will find health, Mrs. De- 
shaw says, so we came right down here.” 

Mrs. Hutton’s soft little chatter died away with a 
sigh. It was plain that nature’s bosom had not ap- 
pealed to her, though even at that early stage of our 
acquaintance we understood that she had fiung her- 
self upon it unresistingly. I murmured some tribute 
to the climate of Chambersburg and the virtues of its 
soil, and our new neighbor’s anxious little face bright- 
ened. 

“Ts that so?” she cried. “ Well, that’s just what 
Mrs. Deshaw says. She says the soil is a life conduc- 
tor, and that health and magnetism will flow from it 
into Evelina right from the start. She—oh, excuse 
me, I must go now.” 

The last words were thrown back at us from a point 
several feet from the gate, and before we could express 
regret over the abrupt termination of so pleasant an 
interview the little woman was hopping across the lawn 
with the speed and almost the gait of a fat sparrow. 
We raised our eyes to the window. At it a languid 
hand waved slowly up and down. Below, as usual, a 
generai paralysis of industry had taken place. A dog 
barked and was dragged hurriedly out of sight by a 
van man. Directly under the window a six-foot son 
of the soil, balancing a bureau on one shoulder, stood 
frozen in_ his tracks, the loud ery with which he had 
just rent the stillness still trembling on his guilty 
lips. On his face was an indescribably chagrined and 
frightened look. Had he really killed or driven mad 
the gentle lady upstairs? he seemed to ask. With a sigh 
Jessica and I laid aside our tools, and went into our 

own house. There, simulta- 
neously, we drew a long, deep 
breath. It was Jessica whio 
finally put into words over our 
belated tea table something of 
the apprehension we were al 
ready experiencing. 

“ Evelina,” she remarked, 
dreamily, “if, indeed, the 
lady of the hand is Evelina, 
as we sapiently infer, makes 
me recall two lines in Colonel 
Streamer’s beautiful poem 
about our ex-President: 


‘From six to nine he takes 
the air 

—Of course he does not take 
it all’ 


I have a sickening fear, Helen. 
my love, that Evelina will be 
less considerate.” 

I admitted that in a singu- 
larly brief space of time Eve- 
lina seemed to have exhausted 
the oxygen in Chambersburg. 
but I optimistically suggested 
that the invalid’s fatigue after 
so trying a journey might ac- 








“HARRY’S BREATHING WORRIED HER” 


expectantly toward the house, and one quick, appre- 
hensive, bird-like eye upon the window which so often 
framed the motioning hand. 

“ Yes,” she said, in reply to our sympathetic tribute 
to the character of her labors, “ moving is dreadfully 


count for the impression she 
and I had received. I also 
urged Jessica not to be un- 
sympathetic. Jessica remained silent during my elo- 
quent outline of the sufferings of a neurasthenic in- 
valid, but it was plain that her thoughts were far 
away. Her next remark showed that they were fixed 
upon the misty future. 











“All right,” she said, tersely, “ you listen to her 
symptoms all you want to, and keep that outpouring 
of sweet womanly sympathy for yourself. You'll need 
it. But I'll tell you one thing, right now. ‘That girl 
will make all Chambersburg sick before she gets 
through.” In which prediction Jessica revealed again 
her almost clairvoyant powers. 

The next morning at sunrise I was awakened from 
my innocent slumbers by the voice of Jessica at my 
var. Lightly clad in a wrapper she stood beside my 
bed urging me to rise and follow her, and only half 
iwake though I was, I realized from the gleam in her 
ve that it would be worth while to do so. Silently 
he led me out of my room, and. to a window at the 
far end of her own. This, as it chanced, looked out 
ver a wing of the Hutton residence, so close that we 
ould have tossed a coin from where we stood into the 
pen windows of several large rooms facing us. 
suspended over the sills of these windows were mem- 
ers of the Hutton family, in various stages of chill and 
ndress, but evidently sustained by a common interest 
n a speetacle on the lawn. Even in the excitement of 

ie moment I observed that Mr. Hutton wore a laven- 
er night-cap, and that his wife, despite her age, had 
not yet passed beyond the stage of an acute interest in 

irl papers. Their eyes were fixed unswervingly upon 
point below them. Jessica’s gaze, too, was centered 
ere, and my own followed. 

It was a cold, damp, foggy morning. The sun was 
barely visible, and a thick mist hung over the land- 

‘ape, while the long grass of the uncut lawn was 

‘avy with dew. But, notwithstanding these unprom- 

ing conditions, Evelina Hutton was airily tripping 
up and down the landscape, in a gray woolly bath- 
robe, with two long braids hanging over her shoulders, 
und a look of deadly purpose in her eyes. Even at the 
distance she was from us, and screened as we were by 
our curtains, we observed this, and it may be added 
that we lost little of what followed. She went at her 
task with a dogged perseverance which won all our ad- 
miration, She walked, she ran; then, while our gaze 
widened at the spectacle, she danced, beginning quiet- 
ly, but finally warming to her work and leaping high 
and higher, like an ambitious coryphee aiming at an 
invisible chandelier. As she bounded up and down | 
observed that her feet were bare, and that the bottom 
of her flannel wrapper was already drenched. Nature 
was being given its golden opportunity to help Evelina. 

For five minutes this pleasing entertainment pro- 
ceeded while we spectators, in our reserved places, 
slowly congealed in the chill, damp air. Then the 
worried voice of Mrs. Hutton cut the silence. 

“Dear me, Evelina,” quavered the little woman, 
“[’m so afraid you'll get cold. Ain’t that enough? 
It does seem to me as if nature ’d do you more good if 
you'd let her dry out a littie first.” 

Evelina Hutton interrupted her joyous prancing 
long enough to reply. Her voice, which we now heard 
for the first time, was well modulated, full, and deep. 

“You are not to feel any apprehension whatever, 
mother,” she said, rather tartly. “Surely you must 
understand by this time that apprehension limits the 
benefits I might receive. I wish you would all go 
back to bed. I don’t need anybody except Kitty.” 





THE Kinmeys 


SHE HAD JUST “DONE” NINE HOLES ON THE GOLF-LINKS 


She turned resolutely away as she spoke, and re- 
sumed her gambols, touching only the high places, as 
Jessica expressed it, and dutifully, if somewhat gro- 
t-squely, followed by another figure we now discovered 
to be the older Hutton girl, Katharine. She, too, was 
skipping and- dancing and leaping high like her in- 
trepid model, presumably sustained by the conviction 
that anything which could help an invalid must make 
a well person stronger. My teeth were chattering, but 
before she permitted me to resume my couch, Jessica 
kindly explained to me the phenomenon we had been 
privileged to witness. 

“It’s Evelina,” she giggled, “on nature’s bosom.” 

I went back to bed. My sympathies were with na- 
ture, but, in sporting parlance, I was ready to put 
my money on Evelina. 

Time revealed the fact that while the spirit of Eve- 
lina’s efforts remained unchanged, her methods per- 
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THIS WINDOW LOOKED OUT ON 


mitted a gratifying variety. The early morning ses- 
sions on the lawn continued only two or three days. 
Jessica delightedly assisted at them, though I did 
not. At the end of a week, however, she came to me 
with a serious face, and a bit of neighborhood news. 

“Kitty Hutton’s ill,” she said, soberly. “ She’s 
going to Atlantic City on the afternoon train. She 
caught a wretched cold, it seems, assisting at Evelina’s 
dew-drenched deliriums, and Mrs. Hutton thinks she 
needs change of air. She does, too. Mrs. 
Deshaw’s here now, Mrs. Hutton says, so Evelina won't 
need Kitty so much.” 

The following morning I was awakened from my 
slumbers by loud, unusual noises, made by a human 
voice, apparently in pain, and apostrophizing the uni- 
verse. Dazed, I sat up in bed for a moment, and then, 
rising, followed the sounds to their source. They led 
me to Jessica’s open window. I was not surprised to 
find my intrepid friend already there, wrapped in an 
afghan which protected her from the pelting rain that 
drove into her room. The sky was somberly gray, and 
a cold wind whistled around the corners of our old 
house. 

Jessica, observing me, hospitably made place for me 
behind the curtain which sheltered her from the gaze 
of any Huttons who might be up and about. Already 
it was evident that one member of the family was both. 
A series of unintelligible sentences smote our ears, 
briskly uttered but with an undercurrent of uncon- 
scious pathos. The drenched lawn was deserted, but 
from the open windows of the room directly opposite 
Jessica’s now came what seemed to be the touching 
eadence of Trish lilts. Jessica and 
I gazed into it simultaneously and 
shamelessly. ‘The curtains had 
Been pulled back, and the entire 
space lay open to observation. In 
the center of the room, clad only 
in a thin nightgown, was Evelina 
Hutton. Holding this garment 
out at the sides with both hands, 
she was whirling about like a 
dancing dervish, sometimes ex- 
claiming loudly, again softly, and 
at intervals breaking into a queer 
humming. At last the words be- 
gan to come to us plainly, as the 
enthusiasm of the sole performer 
grew. 

“Oh, what a lovely day it is!” 
shrieked Evelina. “Oh, how the 
sun shines! Oh, how glad I am to 
be alive!” Her voice fell rather 
drearily on the last sentence, but 
she made up for this temporary 
human weakness by a _ pirouette 
full of sprightly vigor. Then the 
chant began again, gaining in 
strength until we could get the 
full refrain. 

“ Olt, joy of life! How rich and 
full life is! 1, too, am full of 
life! I feel the gladness of it, the 
joy of it! I am well, I am strong, 
I am happy—ow—wow!” 

The last words broke off in an anguished wail as 
the dancer stopped and bent a gaze of bitter resent- 
ment on a small object off the floor, on which she had 
inadvertently stepped. ~The scene was too sad. Jes- 
sica and I crept away. Jessica nodded solemnly in 
response to my wide-eyed appeal for knowledge. 

“That’s suggestion,” she said, respectfully. “ Mrs. 
Deshaw’s system. Mrs. Hutton told me about it yes- 
terday; said she hoped it wouldn’t disturb us morn- 
ings, but she was afraid it would. And it does, It 
will disturb every one in the neighborhood if Evelina 
keeps it up to that pitch. Mrs. Deshaw came yester- 
day, you know. She’s lost no time in starting Eve- 
lina in on her method. Constant holding of an idea, 
and verbal expression of it, makes it true. Mrs. De- 
shaw says so. If Evelina dances and sings in the morn- 
ing, and says it’s a glorious day, it is a bright day to 


Besides, 














A WING OF THE HUTTON HOUSE 


her, no matter what the weather is; 
she’s happy and well she will begin to think so, 
finally to feel so.” 

Without comment I got back into bed. Life as Eve 
lina Hutton was living it was too strenuous for me. 
inform 


and if she says 
and 


Several days passed. Evelina continued to 
the world at five o’clock each morning, and at the top 
of her voice, that life was good and glad, and that she 
was well and happy. 
ones, were the only neighbors who received the jocund 
learned to 


Jessica and |, being the nearest 
message in full detail, and eventually we 
escape it by the simple method of closing our windows 
the night before. Evelina’s 
gratifying condition of well-being did not extend to the 
members of her family. Kitty was still at Atlantic 
City, but Mr. and Mrs. Hutton and the Hutton boys 
walked the streets of Chambersburg with haggard faces 
and lack-lustre eyes. Thrown 
ciation of near neighbors, we 


We discovered, also, that 


into the enforced asso- 
soon chose our favorites 
among them. Evelina, alas, was not one of these, but 
in George, the older son, we found much that was en 
gaging and Within short 


however, George, turning upon Jessica the pitiful re 


congenial. another week, 
gard of an eye that was a stranger to sleep, confided 
his intention of departing from the bucolic scenes in 
which he found 

“| didn’t mean to stay long when I came,” he added, 


himself. 


eandidly. “Knew I couldn’t. Never can. Evelina 
keeps us all on edge most of the time one way o1 
another. We've all taken turns at night reading o1 


talking to her. I haven’t minded that, because usually 
I could make it up in the mornings. But 
Deshaw business began, and I’ve had to be wakened 
at five by the pair of them singing and speaking pieces, 
I haven’t had enough sleep, and I’m getting horribly 
run down. So I’m off to-morrow. Sorry 
not to see more of you.” 

He departed, and our hearts sank, for he was much 
to our taste. 
had a gentler, more serious, nature. 
covered eventually, what his 
“worrier.” Occasionally, as the days passed, he con 
least, 


since this 


Good-by. 


His brother, Harry, who remained behind, 
Harry, we dis 
was mother called a 
fided some of his anxieties to us, and to me, at 
they seemed well founded. 

‘You see,” he began, one morning when he had been 
relieving his mind by a neighborly contidence over the 
asparagus beds—* you see, it’s really pretty serious. Eve- 
lina’s got far enough along to believe that our anxiety 
over her does her harm, so we don’t dare to show any 
Then she does a lot of fool things, and we’ve got to 
sit back helplessly, and look on. If they half kill her 
she thinks it’s worrying in 
That’s only one thing. There are others. She’s trying 
a new diet now, and we all have to eat it because the 
cook won’t give us two sets of meals. 
little scales and weighs things out on ’em for us—so 
much proteids, and so many whatever 
you call ‘em, but no real food. We haven't had meat 
on the table for a week. It makes Evelina sick to see 
it, and then she talks so much about * dead carcasses 
that she makes the rest of us sick. I’m half 
most of the time. Haven’t got a large cooked ham you 
could spare, have you?” 

We cheered him as much as we could with kind words 
and more alimentary offerings, but we were not sur- 
prised to read in the Chambersburg News the follow- 
ing week that “ Mr. Harry Hutton, son of our genial 
townsman, Mr. James Arthur Hutton, has returned to 
the city after his brief vacation in our midst.” He 
did not come to say good-by, but his mother presented 
his farewells and apologies, and added a few poignant 
details to the brief record of his sufferings. 

“Of course,” she continued, conversationally, “1 
don’t deny that Evelina is dreadfully nervous and try 
ing, at times. Men are so big and strong that their 
presence in the room exhausts her vitality, she says. 
She doesn’t mind her father so much, but Harry’s 
breathing worries her. I never heard him breathe, and 
I told him right along I was sure he did it nicely and 
quietly. But Evelina couldn’t stand it, so he had to 
stay in another room. Then Evelina heard him walking 


(Continued on page 292) 


because we were secret. 


Evelina has 


ptomaines, or 


starved 


he ended, hopefully. 
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CAMP LIFE FOR ALL 


BY MYRA EMMONS 






































HEN summer calls the human 


heart longs to break its routine, ° 


of whatever kind, to fling ice- 

bound habits of life to the winds 

and to skip with the grasshoppers 

+) and the young lambs. The city 

dweller, of course, makes plans 

to escape to the great outdoors, 

but he is not the only one. The 

“ battle ery of freedom ” is growing hourly louder, and 

is reaching to the confines of earth. The village 

housewife, who might be supposed to lead always the 

simple life, is weary of her trivial cares, of her loving 

neighbors, and of herself. She longs for the deep 

woods or the open lake, where she can mingle awhile 

with the birds and let the summer breezes sweep her 

Even the mountaineer decides that it is about 

time for him to move over to the next mountain and 
see what is going on there. 

No single form of vacation meets this general need 
so completely as tenting. It is infinitely elastic in its 
possibilities and its allurements. Father can rig up 
a tent on the lawn where the children can play by day 
and sleep by night: whole colonies of people can put 
up tent cities in some favored locality; the man of 
wealth can establish his retinue and entertain his 
guests in an Adirondack Mountain canvas imitation of 
a hacienda; or the lover of solitude can spend the 
summer under cloth beside some distant lake snuggled 
among the lonely hills. Best of all, tent life can be 
made to fit the demands of every purse. 

Within the last few years manufacturers have 
made it possible to camp anywhere in comfort. The 
man who makes tents and their accessories is invaria- 
bly himself a camper of unlimited experience. In fact, 
his business has usually started in the attempt to sup- 
ply himself with some new contrivances which he has 


floors. 








If you do not like sleep- 
ing next to wool, use 
sheets of soft cotton 
crépe, such as the shops 
now show for ladies’ 
traveling underwear. 
These require no ironing. 

Pitch your tent near a 
permanent supply of good 
water, and on a site 
where the drainage is 
perfect. Keep your 
camp clean. Burn gar- 
bage and all unsightly 
débris every day. 

No camp equipment is 
complete without at least 
one hammock. If bulk 
and weight are of no im- 
portance to you in ship- 
ping your goods to your 
camp site, the modern, 
up - to - date swinging 
couch is the most luxu- 
rious form of hammock. 
It is perfectly comforta- 














ble and practicable to 
sleep in at night, where- 
as a hammock is not— 
unless you happen to have had training on a war-ship. 

Be careful how you swing your hammock. There 
is a definite rule, but as trees have a wicked way of not 
growing always in accordance with it, the camper 
cannot always follow exact measurements. One in- 
flexible requirement, however, is that the head should 
be higher than the foot. The swinging couch should 
hang level. An abundant supply of closely woven 























A STREET IN A TENT COLONY, WITH THE PRIZE TENT IN THE FOREGROUND 


wanted in camp, and whicl he has designed to meet 
primitive needs. Experience has been the best teacher, 
and the purchaser profits by it. 

A tent large enough and strong enough to shelter 
two people comfortably can be bought for ten dollars. 
With care it will last years. Add three or four flies, 
at an expense of a dollar and a half to five or six 
dollars each, and you have a summer palace. A fly 
above the tent makes it rain-proof. A fly stretched 
over the front entrance makes a spacious veranda. 
\nother fly at the back furnishes a luxurious kitchen, 
and an extra fly to run along the windward side of the 
kitchen protects the fire from a too enthusiastic breeze. 
The veranda fly and the side one for the kitchen can 
be home-made, of unbleached muslin. The roof flies 
should be of heavy duck. 

In contrast with the inexpensive tent is a specially 
designed tent of three rooms, large enough to meet 
every need of a family of at least four persons, and 
costing not less than seventy-five dollars, including 
the floor and a full equipment of wire screening. 

The permanent camp tent should have a board floor. 
Over this the wise camper will spread a sheet of water- 
proof duck or tarpaulin. Extra sheets of duck or 
tarpaulin are invaluable for bed covers. Nights in 
camp are always cold. The camper’s watchword 
should be “wool”—wool blankets and nightwear 
wool underwear and wool outer wear. .The one in- 
dispensable garment, for instance, is the knit jersey, 
or, inelegantly, the ubiquitous “ sweater.” How camp 
life was ever conducted before the jersey came into 
general use is a mystery. 

In considering the equipment, remember that wash- 
ing can always be done in camp, but ironing never. 
Therefore, choose Turkish towels, for instance, which 
can be easily washed and require no ironing. Cotton 


erépe is the one invaluable cotton material which may . 


be allowed for an occasional hot - weather shirtwaist. 


mosquito netting will probably not come amiss. One 
veteran even advises enshrouding the tent bed in a 
cheese-cloth canopy. But this sounds hardly like out- 
door sleeping. 

Provisions should be of. the dry variety. Avoid 
canned goods. Navy beans—or army, if you have a 
prejudice against the wet branch of the service—or 
even dried Limas, are indispensable. Dried fruits 
are to-day prepared so well that the prejudice against 
them is removed. Dried pease and rice are among the 
staples. Ham and bacon are pre-eminently the meats 
for camp. Perhaps you can pick berries and catch 
fish to vary the menu. 

Ship your supplies to camp in water-proof canvas 
bags. Manufacturers furnish all sizes. Bedding and 
some clothing may best be rolled in your tarpaulins 
or flies, and roped for shipping. 

Do not spend rainy days in camp, grumbling about 

















THE WRONG WAY TO SWING A HAMMOCK 


the wet. Put on your mackintosh and your rubbei 
boots, and tramp. 

Keep an abundant supply of matches where dam) 
ness cannot assail them. 

Every camper should place himself on honor to guar 
against fire. This is necessary not only for his own 
protection, but, if the camp be in the woods, to protect 
our country against forest fires starting from indi 
vidual carelessness. The most dangerous time is when 
the last fire is built on the ground, just before break 
ing camp. The careless camper may go away and leav: 
a few smouldering coals which may burst out later int. 
a flame large enough to start a devasting conflagration 
To prevent such a possibility the fire should not onl, 
be extinguished, but the ground for a wide radiu- 
should be carefully wet down so that not a solitary 
spark can linger. 

Within the last few years tent cities have becon: 
a feature of summer life. New York literally ove: 
flows and breaks on its beaches in the white foam o1 
tent colonies. The Rockaways, the Palisades, and th: 
historic coves of the Bronx furnish camping-sites whic): 
the business man can reach for five or ten cents at 
night, and where his family can abide by day in tl: 
freedom of outdoor life, with boating, bathing, an: 
games available. A tent city must have water ani 
gas piped to it, and arrangements must be made fo: 
disposing of garbage. Drainage must also be main 
tained, and, near New York, at least, the butcher, the 
baker, the grocer, and the fruiterer make daily tri) 
to furnish supplies. It is customary for some loca 
real-estate dealer to lease a long strip of beach, fo. 
instance, lay it out in streets, with tiny tent plats 
each street having a name, and each plat a number: 
to have gas and water piping laid; to arrange fo: 
drainage and disposition of garbage; to erect ani 
equip tents complete, and then to rent them to tenants 
Post-office and express stations are also established 
and it is understood that police control would be a‘ 
hand were it ever needed; but it is not. Such tents 
equipped, rent for about fifty dollars a month. 

In the beach colonies the children, at least, weai 
their bathing-suits all day, thus reducing their mother’= 
care about clothing to a minimum. There are no! 
many men in the tent cities during the day, hence th 
women, also, feel fairly free to go about at will i 
bathing-suits. Ample provision must be made, how 
ever, for protection against the chill and dampness 0! 
the ocean breezes. 

The little dooryards of the beach tents are decorate! 
lavishly with arrangements of snow-white or ivory-tint- 
ed clam shells. The children and the grown people alike 
vie with one another in making skilful, intricate de 
signs of shell banks, borders for flower beds—for. 
strangely enough, flowers can be made to grow luxu 
riantly in the bare sand—borders for the little walk 
leading to the door or little shell mounds to mark th 
places where gate posts ought to be. These shells im- 
bedded in the damp sand serve the double purpose 0! 
attractiveness and keeping the sand from blowing about 
or shifting. 

If you do not know where to camp write the general 
passenger agent of some railroad for information. — He 
will furnish you a liberal education on the subject. 
The manufacturers of tents and other camp supplie- 
will gladly send you their catalogues and price lists. 
and your stationer can tell you about books that will 
explain to you every detail of camp life. 
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WOMEN WHO OWN KENNELS 













































N the United States are to be found city where the population 
to-day some of the finest dogs of in people and dogs is 
some of the finest breeds in the large supports a _ vari- 
world. That this claim may be ety of specialty clubs. 
made for a country comparatively Each club considers it 
(27 new in the science of breeding necessary to hold a 
g” blooded dogs other than of the dog-show of its own, 
hunting variety is largely due to and every woman feels 


the enthusiasm with which society that she must exhibit 
vomen have fostered bench shows, scoured the world the best dog _ entered 


for that occasion, and 














spares neither money nor 
effort to secure it. 
Many specialists breed 
other kinds of dogs in 
a less extended way. 
One associates Mrs. Ty- 
ler Morse, for instance, 
with Old-English sheep- 
dogs, although her big 
kennels contain many a 
ribbon - winning chow, 
poodle, and collie, besides 
Mr. Morse’s bulldogs. 











THREE PRIZE-WINNING SPANIELS 


The greatest woman 
breeder of dogs in the 
United States is reputed 


ior eanine champions, and undertaken the breeding to be Mrs. John D. Vhay, 


of dogs. 


Women breeders have made their kennels notable 


of Michigan. 
Conditions surrounding 


all the way from New York to California, from the dog-breeding in the Mid- 
State of Washington to Texas. Even more has been dle West and Northwest 
accomplished; certain women have founded famous are different from those 
strains of dogs, such, for instance, as the Alta St. which obtain in the 
Bernards, of which Alta Bruce and Alta Barrie are East, and women breed- 
pronounced by judges to be “ American bred rough- ers, for the most part, 
coats that stand pre-eminently above all others in type plan kennels to meet 
and beauty.” Another type of big dog, the Old-English these conditions, and 
sheep-dog, is the pride not only of Mrs. Tyler Morse, principally produce 


but also of the extensive kennels owned 
by Mrs. Payne Whitney. 

How seriously and to what an extent 
the breeding of fine dogs is being carried 
on by women is illustrated in the fact 
that no less than one hundred and 
fifty kennel-owners of note raise their 
dogs in the State, or very near the city 
of New York. Women have learned 
that this industry affords a comfortable 
livelihood with an income sufficient to 
keep families together. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey are not behind New York 
in the quality of their kennels or the 
social leadership of women who pre- 
side over them. Fashionable Back Bay 
is not famous, alone, for the champion 
Boston terriers it exhibits at bench 
shows from the kennels of Mrs. F. A. 
Dallen and Mrs? Nicholas Browne, Jr., 
nor does Pennsylvania’s pride rest 
only upon the great wolf-hounds bred 
by Mrs. Ralph C. Stewart, nor that of 
New Jersey on the St. Bernards that 
hive made famous the Herculean Ken- 
ne's, where Miss Gertrude Davies breeds 
s!00th-coated champions. 


























MRS. SAMUEL WILLETS WITH HER PRIZE DALMATIANS 




















judge terriers at bench shows. Of the 
interesting bulldog kennels on Long 
Island, one belongs to Mrs. John Minturn 
and the other to Miss Mary Winthrop 

In the former kennel dwell the cream 
of bulldog society, discussing their 
winnings so that the Minturn blooded 
Dalmatians may hear; for have not 
ten of the Dalmatians prefixed “ cham 
pion” to their names, and won over 
four hundred blue ribbons? 

Young as she is—barely nineteen 
years—Miss Mary Winthrop knows 
the one and only type of bulldog, the 
English bull, from so-called “ brindle 
bulls” and other spurious imitations. 

Miss Winthrop’s first kennel includ 
ed forty French bulldogs, which rep 
resent a distinct breed, a new type of 
the canine race, evolved in France 
Miss Winthrop claims that her French 
bulldogs have inherited the affectionate 
even temper of their early English an 
cestors, and, with a decrease of some 
twenty pounds in weight, acquired a 
quaint smartness of appearance wholly 
their own. One of Miss Winthrop’s 
champions, Salvolatile, has been di 






















MRS. PAYNE WHITNEY WITH A GROUP OF HER MARENNES SHEEP-DOGS 





\lmost every State has its ladies’ ken- qualified because of her sensational 
n| association, and practically every winnings. 
the larger watch - dogs The French bulldog is one of the fashionable dogs 





i and hounds. of the day, and possibly its vogue accounts for the 

One can understand yymber of women engaged in breeding it, and for the 
the appeal that noble 
St. Bernards and lithe, 
splendid - looking Great 
Danes make to a wo- 
man, but it is some- 
thing of a puzzle to 
comprehend by what 
means the ugly, un- 
gainly bulldog has in- 
gratiated himself into 
her favor. Perhaps the 
difficulty of breeding an 
English bulldog true to 
type piques them into 
attempting it—at all 
events, a number of 
women do so. 

Most bulldog owners 






































l keep a variety of other ; 

dogs. Indeed, Mrs. MISS MAY BIRD WITH HER RUSSIAN WOLF-HOUND 
Madge Thorpe’s terriers 

{ fairly roll in blue rib- fact that Americans have more or less acquired the 

? bons, and she is one of best French bulldogs. It is even claimed that Ameri 

the few women who can women breed better dogs of this class than are 


MISS MARY WINTHROP AND FOUR OF HER CHAMPION BULLDOGS have been called on to (Continued on page 298) 
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GARDEN 


The Tale of Two Professional Women Who Turned a Vegetable Garden into a Gymnasium 


BY BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE 


OF HEALTH 






































NDOUBTEDLY the most delight- 
ful period of my eventful life as 
magazine-writer—and so says the 
young woman portrait-painter who 
shared the happiness—was the 
eight inonths we lived in a barn 
and had a vegetable garden. It 
was an orthodox brick barn— 
dirty and deserted—which, with 
our own hands, we transformed into an artistic brown 
and green abode, embowered with growing things all 
a-blossom. What a beautiful half-way house to Bo- 
hemia it became! The garden—oh, the everlasting joy 
of that garden!—was a plain every-day patch wherein 
we spaded and planted, and personally conducted into 
the world twenty-nine kinds of wonderful vegetables, 
from the odoriferous onion to aristocratic okra — to 
say nothing of the equally enterprising weeds that 
came wholly unsolicited. 

This unconventional barn-and-garden experience hap- 
pened in Milwaukee last summer. Both the writer 
and the artist had been on the ragged edge of nervous 
breakdown—the artist is Miss E. Sophonisba Herges- 
heimer, of Philadelphia and Paris, whose portraiture 
has won honors on two sides of the Atlantic. As fur- 
ther punishment for the “ crime of being ill,” as some- 
body puts it, each served a hopeless sanitarium sen- 
tence, I for one year and one day, and my friend for 
six months. There we met over the bran biscuit, so 
to speak, and together we escaped. 

As wayfarers from a fashionable health resort, we 
proceeded to do a sane physiological thing—we fasted: 
Under a competent physician I abstained from food 
for fifteen days, and my companion ten. The miracle 
was wrought when we assiduously took to the milk-bot- 
tle—six quarts apiece for six weeks—during which 
time I gained thirty pounds and my rejuvenated friend 
grew correspondingly rosy. 

Then the all-important interrogation—how to keep 
on comfortable terms with our nerves—obtruded it- 
self. The fast, we knew, only laid the foundation for 
physiological right living. The season of spring ap- 
proached with its allurement to the great outdoors, 
and even the thought of return to the stuffy city, where 
folk are cooped up in cavern - like apartment - houses, 

















THE PAINTER TENDING THE POTATOES 


and pay an extra price for rooms with a ray of sun- 
shine, almost induced another attack of nervous pros- 
tration. We were in precisely the same frame of mind 
as old Diocletian, who said he would rather raise cab- 
bages than be king. What we sighed for was the sim- 
ple life in the ozone-laden wild where we, perennial 
brain - workers, could with our own hands work out 
our physical salvation. 

While we eogitated wisely upon this unconventional 
excursion, Providence intervened with a commission 
for the artist to paint the little Plankington heir in 
Milwaukee, and thither I also proceeded for the fort- 
night. One day we shared our aspiration with Mrs. 
William Woods Plankington, who suggested our hav- 
ing the garden on her estate, where, she enticingly put 
it, we could have pastoral life in town, We promptly 

















PREPARING THE PEA-PATCH-FOR ITS SECOND CROP 


embraced the proposition and the lady, and hastened 
to inspect the hallowed spot where the potatoes were 
to sprout and the potato bugs to serenely sun them- 
selves on the vines. 

It happens that the Plankington estate of seven 
beautifully cultivated acres—two big blocks—reposes 
in the heart of Milwaukee, on one of the principal 
boulevards. Two deserted mansions, originally the ar- 
chitectural show-places of the Northwest, occupy the 
foreground, backed by two rather aristocratic barns. 
Beyond are great garden stretches. The proffer of the 
“patron saint of the potato patch” also included a 
flat of four rooms and a bath in one of the barns, and, 
like the generous princess in the fairy-book, she hand- 
ed over the golden key to the mansion wherein we were 
charged to choose the furniture our hearts desired for 
our happy little home. 

The barn was promptly christened “ The Sign of the 
Pumpkin,” and the event celebrated, in due season, by 
suspending a great yellow pumpkin over the doorway. 
This forsaken spot, it must be admitted, did not look 
inviting as, upon arrival, we peered through the 
cracked, cobwebby windows at the accumulation of 
débris. But as work, pure and unadulterated, was to 
be our muscle-maker, we bravely plunged in; and with 
the help of a strong man who scrubbed for ten un- 
tiring days we were able to move our belongings from 
the hotel to our beloved 


seductive seed- books. At first our aspirations we) 
modest enough—the solitary patch the serub- mai 
spaded for us, wherein we intended, like Madan 
Magloire in Les Misérables, simply to grow our salai- 
Before our frenzy subsided we ourselves had spade! 
three other plots until we possessed 2,000 square feet «I 
earth. Therein we hopefully planted our twenty-nii 
kinds of vegetables and, moreover, as many as five \ 
rieties of a kind! Aspiration had given way to pers)i 
ration—but we recalled what Kipling said: 


“The cure for this ill is not to sit still 
Or frowst with a book by the fire, 
But to take a large hoe and a shovel also 
And dig till you gently perspire.” 


That garden, like Topsy, “ just growed.” Every s« 
seemed delighted with the privilege of sprouting in 
the sunshine. Though these were our salad days, whv1 
we were very green in judgment, we diligently devour! 
the printing on the seed-packages—and observed wit): 
our two eyes. The outcome was that the “ crops ~ 
we always called them crops—surpassed our wild:-! 
expectations. 

We planted white and green beans, pease, red a 
yellow tomatoes, three kinds of sweet corn, okra, whi 
and yellow squash, spinach, chard, white and red ca 
bage, five kinds of lettuce and radishes, kohlrabi, cau 








half-way house to Bohemia. 

Then came the delightful 
task of making the barn 
habitable. In those days 
bliss was mixed with blisters. 
It devolved upon me to be 
father of the flock, and, 
dubbed “Daddy,” I pro- 
ceeded as would any well- 
regulated paternal parent. 
When the serub- man apolo- 
getically touching his cap, 
said, “I’m sorry, ma’am, 
but when I washed the win- 
dows most of ’em fell in the 
yard, ma’am,” I patiently 
puttied in new pieces with 
my fatherly fingers. Then 
I fixed the rusty locks, fash- 
ioned a capacious screen, 
hung the screen-door, and 
built a Japanese - like lit- 
tle arbor for the wild-cucum- 
ber vines. Together the art- 
ist and I kalsomined the side 
walls —and enjoyed every 
swish of the brush—and in a 
burst of artistic enterprise 
repainted the kitchen, fin- 
ishing the “job” at one 
o’elock on Sunday morning. It was a beautiful impres- 
sionistic picture—that kitchen—if we do say it who 
shouldn’t. 

Meantime we were sitting up nights poring over the 








THE DAY OF OUR ARRIVAL AT THE DESERTED BARN 


flower—which a visitor said.“ looked like cabbage wi' 
a college-education ”’—cucumbers, carrots, beets, t' 
kinds of onions—odoriferous and otherwise—potato: 
parsley, muskmelons—which an avaricious rascal sto 
























one dark night, permit me to put into imperishable 
print !—two kinds of green peppers, and celery, to jump 
to the end of the chapter. Practically everything was 
perfect except that the cut-worms devoured our first 
crop of pease, part of the lettuce did not head as we 
hoped, and the potato crop, planted one nronth late, was 
not half so robust as the potato bugs; but even a coldly 
critical world will admit that, for a maiden effort, this 
was somewhat of a garden patch. — 

These were months of unremitting toil, from early 
morn till night—till moonlight midnights, in truth. In 
the early days “ Daddy” painted green a garden seat, 
whereon we expected, in true Emersonian style, “to 
loaf and invite the soul”; and I think we sat down 
three times the entire summer. I confess we didn’t al- 
ways arise with the lark, because we stayed up so late 
nights—for the garden was fascinating in the moon- 
light! But when we did appear in the “ ofticial ” garb 
of striped duck skirt with a plain blouse, armed with 
spades, there was always something to be done in- 
stanter. Fancy the wand movements to music in an 
indoor gymnasium compared to the exhilaration of turn- 
ing a clod of earth for the cabbage-bed, or trundling 
dirt in the wheelbarrow for the pease, or climbing aloft 
on the chicken-coop to anchor the climbing Lima beans! 
The wheelbarrow we usually drove tandem until, one 
fateful day, the entire team overturned and spoiled a 
patch of perfectly good “ Country Gentleman” corn; 
after that we trundled alone. 

Our secret as amateur gardeners may be summed up 
in the first sentence of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden, “I love my garden.” Indeed, love will work 
wonders even with cabbages and carrots! We adored 
every square inch of dirt, every green and aspiring 
sprig, and if the squash family seemed sickly, for in- 
stance, we solicitously telephoned the seed-store man 
to’ find out the kind of insect powder to administer, 
and whether with or without water. Something in- 
teresting was always happening! In our happiness 
we pitied the idle rich with their ready-made gardens 
on the boulevard, and thought that Elizabeth was wise 
when she wrote, “If Eve had had a spade in Paradise 
and known what to do with it, we should not have had 
all that sad business of the apple.” 

Unwittingly we almost made one fatal mistake; we 
tried to eat all the twenty-nine kinds of vegetables. For 
a time what Mark Twain called the “ eatingest place 
on earth ” was moved from New York to “ The Sign of 
the Pumpkin,” Milwaukee, Wisconsin—that is, until 
there was a protest from the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Then we were seized with a sudden desire to sell 
the surplus to our friend, the groceryman, and for two 
days we toiled doing up bunches of lettuce for the ag- 
gregate sum of $1.10—when we went on a strike. We 
tried giving the stuff away to our friends and neigh- 
bors, the milkman and the iceman, and the Home for 
the Aged, but still regiments of radishes and things 
continued to sprout in that 2,000 square feet. We regu- 
larly expressed boxes to friends over the country—there 
is a low rate on vegetables—even as far as Philadelphia. 
Che remainder of winter vegetables we left, in the late 
autumn, to a poor family in the neighborhood, basket- 
fuls, with our blessing! 

Undoubtedly the domestic person will wonder, with 
such goings-on in the garden, what species of house- 
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THE BARN GLORIFIED WITH GREENERY 


Thus was the artistic temperament so misapprehended 
that we were temporarily abashed. In time, however, 
a strong German girl came to the rescue, and devotedly 
scrubbed every inch of “ The Sign of the Pumpkin ” and 
kept it shipshape. 

As to our cooking accomplishments, they were beau- 
tifully diminished by our dietetic ideas. While not 
raw-food faddists, we ate—and enjoyed—nuts, fruits, 
milk, sumik (which is clabber milk beaten), an un- 
cooked cheese which makes itself overnight, and, of 
course, our garden-grown salad. The light breakfast— 
sometimes milk and dates—was followed at noon by a 
moderate luncheon, mostly of left-overs in the ice-box. 
At night we had our daily banquet—being believers in 
the one-good-meal-a-day—when, after working all day 
like underpaid Italian immigrants in the garden, we 
had a fine edge to our appetites. As we ate practically 
no meat or desserts, the cooking on our small gas-range 
was easily achieved by the artist, while the writer con- 
cocted the inevitable salad. The dishes were religiously 
left on the pantry shelf for the coming of the hand- 
maiden on the morrow. 

The economics of “ The Sign of the Pumpkin” were 
as marvellous as the crops. Before exploiting the cost 
of living for eight months—financial facts that sound 

; like fiction—be it under- 











stood there were no barn 
rents, water taxes, gar- 
den tools to buy, or cost 
for vegetables. Neither 
does it include personal 
laundry nor the “ party” 
hereinafter mentioned. 
‘three hens, over-encour- 
aged, perhaps, with red 
pepper, presented us with 
two hundred and fifteen 
eggs during the four sum- 
mer months. As I am a 
vegetarian and my friend 
a ferocious meat-eater, we 
compromised with bits of 
bacon and an occasional 
chicken. 

That eight months cost 
us precisely $270, or $135 
apiece. The serub-man 
claimed $22; the maid for 
twenty weeks—the work 
consumed two hours daily 
—$30; the garden — for 
seeds, slug-shot, and spad- 
ing the original plot, 








$12; the ice bill—some- 


RETURNING FOR DINNER LADEN WITH THE SALAD what reduced by daily 


keeping happened in the barn. For six weeks we didn’t 
“ poinc with pride” to our hieroglyphically marked 
hardwood floors, and, it must be confessed, we rather 
regularly picnicked off the pantry shelf; but it was the 
fault of the small orphan. After the scrub-man depart- 
d we importuned cur friends to find us a handmaiden— 
ind they did at the Orphan’s Home. The next morning 
we waited in vain for the damsel. Upon inquiry we 
found that she had taken one look at our unadorned 
ibode and tearfully returned to the Orphan's Home, say- 
ing she would “stay in the institution the rest of per 
life rather than work for people who lived in a barn.” 


smiles for the iceman— 
$6; that constant friend, the plumber, $8; the gas- 
man, $19; the coalman, $10; and the groceryman, 
$122. Of this amount meat made the modest claim 
of $10. This jeft $41 for paints, two gas-stoves, and 
inexpensive purchases wherewith to adorn the barn. 
During the ten cleaning-up days we were still domi- 
ciled at the hotel, and when I was away for five 
weeks my friend dined with friends. At the same 
time this bit of bookkeeping proves the possible 
frugality for a family, especially a vegetarian family, 
reinforced by a thrifty garden—and three faithful 
hens! 





Thus the artist and the writer worked in blissful se 
clusion quite “outside the sorry fences of society” 
until, in the early autumn, we were “ discovered.” 
Then we had to share the potato-patch with the pink 
tea. In October, when the harvest moon hung over the 
perfected garden, we wished to extend the hospitality 
of “ The Sign of the Pumpkin.” Thereupon the artist 
imported from her studio fifty canvases, and _ five 
hundred invitations went forth for the picture show 
lasting one week. In a great square closet was impro 
vised a miniature corn-field wherein was set a capa 
cious cider-barrel, and with the cider was served the 
predestined doughnut. 

Even Paris salon pictures hanging in a Wisconsin 
barn could not dim the glory of the garden; and every 
woman promptly insisted on taking an animated look 
through her lorgnette. That Miss Hergesheimer had 
achieved a record in the world of art impressed them, 
and, as guide between the reception-room and the cab 
bage-patch, I narrated that she was direct descendant 
of the famous Peale who did fourteen portraits of 
Washington; that she studied five years under Chase 
and Cecelia Beaux at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, and captured every prize, including the Eu 
ropean scholarship of $1,000; that during the three 
years abroad every canvas submitted to the Paris Salon 
was accepted; and that, since her return to America, 
she had painted many beautiful women of the South. 
But gifted Miss Hergesheimer doing unconventional 
stunts in the world of vegetables impressed them more 
What is original art compared with original onions, in 
deed? Charles F. Lummis, the brilliant writer, who 
built his house with his own hands, possessed the 
same philosophy, for he said, “ Any fool can write a 
book, but it takes a man to make a four-inch dove-tail 
door, unpredestined.” 

Then came harvest-time—the harvest of physical 
vigor with the vegetables—and, on Thanksgiving, the 
event was gratefully celebrated at “ The Sign of the 
Pumpkin ” by making the first pumpkin pie. We were 
loath to leave, and on every possible pretext delayed 
the departure. Even the crisp cold days deterred us 
not from garden delights, and, enswathed in mufflers 
and mittens, we had our outdoor gymnastic exercise 
by raking up the remains. Some of the neighbors, poor 
dears, thought we were crazy, and expostulated with a 
fashionably attired woman searching for our abode by 
saying, with emphasis on “ your,” “ I don’t think your 
friends could be in the barn, because they are queer 
folks.” 

One day, early in December, the pompous pumpkin 
which hung over our doorway all summer came down 
with a crash. At last “the frost is on the pumpkin,” 
we admitted mournfully, and decided that the psy- 
chological moment had come to move on. Before de- 
parture we promised each other that, if art and litera 
ture permitted, we would some day live in a perma- 
nent vegetable garden, and be happy ever after- 
ward. 

As we sped eastward on the train, suddenly the ar 
tist looked agitated. “ We forgot something,” she said, 
excitedly. 1 instantly thought of the precious string 
of lapis-lazuli beads bought one by one in European 
pawnshops. 

“We forgot to shock the corn,” she added, disap- 
pointedly. That was to have been our parting joy. 

“ Never mind, dear,” I said, soothingly, “ we didn’t 
forget to shock the neighbors.” 
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SUMMER GOWNS FROM PARIS 


FRENCH MODELS, MODIFIED TO SUIT AMERICAN TASTES, SHOW TRANSPARENT 
MATERIALS, MANY BUTTONS, AND MUCH BEAD WORK 






































T is in the so-called minor details of dress— 
] those little accessories which are apparently 
not especially important—that the Parisienne 
achieves the indescribable perfection of finish 
which distinguishes her costumes. It is 
just that finish and perfection of detail that 
the average American costume lacks; it 
is this that really marks the difference 
between French gowns and those of 
home design. The French use the 
word “chic,” but we have only the 
cruder term “style” to fit the idea. 
Whether it is to be “chic” or 
“style,” it is a thing to be culti- 
vated by all who would on every 
occasion appear smartly gowned. 
Great expense is by no means an 
essential to perfection of dress, and 
although a certain amount must 
necessarily be spent by a woman 
whose position demands that 
shall be suitably clothed, still it is 
the attention given to the accesso- 
ries that counts most. Often and often 
can an old gown be refurbished by sim- 
ply adding, at throat and wrists, a bit of 
the kind of lace most fashionable at the 
moment. Frequently by only changing the 
length of the skirt or jacket, or slightly altering 
the sleeves or making the waist-line higher or 
ean be saved from that dread 
appearance of being passée. Here is the se- 
eret by which the Frenchwoman has won her 
reputation. She always keeps the lines of her 
gowns up-to-date, she always displays the latest 
ideas in jabots, gloves, belts, veils, parasols, etc., 
and she never wears shabby hats or ill-fitting 


she 


lower, a gown 


corsets. 

Often it is not wise to have one’s gowns fash- 
ioned directly from the latest French designs. 
Exaggeration, which is incompatible with a lim- 
ited wardrobe, abounds in French models, but 
there is in every smart gown made in Paris some 
detail that is deserving of notice and copy. 
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EVENING GOWN OF GOLD-PATTERNED CHIFFON OVER WHITE 


BLOUSE FOR A LINEN MORNING FROCK 


French and American women are too unlike in 
type for the one style of dress to be becoming to 
both, and at last this fact is being recognized 
and more and more are the models being 
changed and adapted before they are made 
up in this country. They are not simply 
copied stitch for stitch and worn by old and 
young, slender and stout, short and tall, blonde 
and brunette alike, just because they are French 
fashions. 

There are several little details of the newest 
French costumes that are worth recording. ‘To 
commence with, the use of buttons in trimmings 


is much in evidence on all styles of dress. On 
black silk jackets there are small round silk- 
covered buttons, and large flat buttons also cov- 
ered with the material of which the coat is 
formed. Linen gowns have rows of crochet 
buttons, chiffon blouses have their deep 
cuffs fastened with rows of ten to twenty 
tiny gold braid buttons—while on evening 
gowns china beads of effective shades 
are woven in through the sheerest 
laces and embroidery trimmings. 
Beading is a conspicuous adorn- 
ment on a great number of the sum- 
mer gowns, as it has been on so 
many of the spring gowns and 

separate waists. 

Ecru and deep cream, almost gold 
color, laces are smart for all after- 
noon and evening dresses. Malines 
lace combined with its own mesh in 
net is fashionable for yokes, collars, 
jabots, and for the little fall of 
lace at the elbow which finishes so 

many of the newsleeves. Soft lace about 
the throat is demanded nowadays, 
and whether the lace is in the form of a 
pleated ruffle or ruche below the collar, or 
whether it is a full jabot falling over one of 
the revers of the jacket, or whether, again, it is 
simply in the form of a plain high collar and 
narrow yoke, the sheer, transparent, soft lace is 
depended upon to make the frock becoming. 
Every fashion has its exceptions, however, and 
there are still some collars and yokes composed 
of two thicknesses of mousseline de soie or chif- 
fon, the top piece being black while the founda- 
tion or lining is of redeeming white. A narrow 
edge of the color of the gown, in satin or braid, 
laid at the top of the collar, will relieve the black 
and make this yoke becoming. 
Sleeves in the new French gowns are usually 
the three-quarters-length ones. 


AFTERNOON GOWN OF HELIOTROPE CHARMEUSE; WHITE LACE OVERBLOUSE 
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FRENCH EVENING GOWNS 


LACE, JEWELED BRAIDS, CHIFFON, MARQUISETTE, AND COMBINATIONS OF DARK 


CHIFFON OVER WHITE ARE FASHIONABLE 












































HE term “evening gown” is 


comprehensive at present than was formerly 
the case when it conveyed only the idea of 
gown of most elaborate order. 
“evening gown” may mean the most elab- 
orate ball gown, the most original din- 
theater 
gown, for one and all come under the 


a ball 


ner gown, or the smartest 
same heading. 

The low-cut waist is far more 
universally popular since the wear- 
ing of evening dress at the theater 
has become fashionable. To-day, 
although there is no necessity for a 
really décolletté gown, the waist 
that is open at the throat is cor- 
rect in style and incidentally is far 
more comfortable and suitable than 
the one made of heavy material 


and with high boned collar. 


much more 


Now 


ribbon 


and 


may be copied in a bit of jeweled passementerie, 
or, if a woman is clever, 
small piece of lace with jeweled beads. 
plan to make the gown more inexpensive 1s to 

substitute 


she can’ embroider a 
Another 


black velvet or satin 
Chiffon can be put 


of 
braid. 


bands 
for the 


over a gown which has done duty before, 


it will not require a great deal of 


material to carry out the model satis 


Theater dress is quite important . 


nowadays, and is practically the 
same as the simple dinner dress. 
The difference between it and the 


gown is evident to any one initiated into 

It may be every 
whit as costly as the ball gown, but it must 
look less expensive, and it must be cut not so low 


the mysteries of dress. 


and have, as a rule, longer sleeves. 


This year there are many materials that would 
seem to have been woven especially for this use. 
Among them are the fascinating voile de soie. 
drap de soie, marquisette, and always the old 


favorite chiffon and liberty satin. 


finished crépe de Chine and lace, also, 


ball 


wardrobe. 


The satin- ELABORATE BLOUSE OF CHIFFON AND LACE 


must not be 


forgotten. There are many 


factorily. 

Pattern robes of all kinds are bet- 
ter investments this year than 
usual. They should not require so 
much care in making up the 
material by the yard, for they are 
already shaped. It is well, how- 
ever, to select carefully, and to be 
quite positive that there is width 
enough around the lower part of 
the pattern, and also, if it is one 
of the “bargain robes,” to be 
tain that no defects; 
while in 


as 


cer 
tor 
finds 


there 
many 


are 
instances one 


rare bargains, such a robe if too scanty 

or defective will prove a most mistaken 

purchase. 

Separate blouses are essential to comfort 
this year, and while the never-ending ery con 
tinues to be heard that whit« 
of fashion, still one realizes that it is necessary 
to include at least one smart white waist in the 
Waists to match the skirt 
even if not in material, are much more generally 
becoming, but 
Ways smart and attractive. 


shirtwaists are out 


in color 


the elaborate white waist is al- 











‘and, while the eighteen-inch waist is apparently lost sight of, it is 


fabrics that have most 
quisite designs woven into the 
material, and the range of 
color in the plain is almost 
incredible, so that it is not 
difficult to some be- 
coming shade. 

The high-waisted effect 
the general Empire style as 
well is very marked in this 
season’s fashions—too marked 
often to suit conservative 
taste. But it is so easily pos- 
sible of modification that it 
can be made generally becom- 
ing. Greatest care should be 
taken in the placing of the 
waist-line, which should 
high enough to let the material 
fall in straight folds and not 
break, at the normal waist- 
line. There is great conten- 
tion and much disapproval of 
this fashion because the woman 
with a small waist feels that 
she has no chance to display 


€x- 


choose 


and 











it. Strangely enough, there 
has never been a fashion that has shown slender lines to better advantage, 
more 
than indicated by the fall of the skirt. 

It is unquestionable that the high-placed waist-line gives the long slender 
look that is so much sought for, but the dressmakers are not contented with 
this, and are constantly evolving new methods to emphasize these same long 
lines. 

A charming gown of figured net with meda!lions of eut-work is made on 
this plan. The skirt hangs straight and the waist is flat and close to the 
figure, while there are bands of pale emerald-green satin ribbon fastened at 
the hem of the skirt with flat bows. The entire gown is lined with pale green 
satin. Rather an odd effect is given by a yoke and sleeves of chiffon. This 
guimpe can be removed if necessary, making the gown much more elaborate. 
With the yoke and sleeves it is suitable for the theater or can be worn for 
some formal entertainment on a summer afternoon. It is a fashion that is 
very practical and quite possible for home dressmakers. 

Pattern robes of lace, net, or embroidered batiste make up well in this 
model, and, in fact, there are possibilities in it for the inexpensive materials. 
The ribbon can be left off, or not so much of it be used, with equally good 
results. 

Most ‘charming in its design and coloring is a model for a gown of white 
satin veiled in marqffisette or chiffon of violet tone. This is trimmed with 
gold braid, and on the front of the waist is a figure worked in jeweled em- 
broidery. For the average amateur dressmaker this gown will be rather 
difficult; it will require time and thought to copy becomingly. But it is 
not impossible. First of all, the foundation must be made to hang perfectly 
from the high waist-line; then over it must be draped the chiffon or net. 
There are so many different braids now to choose from that it would be 
possible to select one that is comparatively inexpensive; but care must be 
taken not to choose too heavy a one. The embroidery on the front of the waist 








VIOLET CHIFFON OVER WHITE 
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SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPS 


PONGEE, TWEED, MARQUISETTE, AND MESSALINE ARE USED FOR WRAPS, 
ALL BEING CUT IN THE PREVAILING NARROW SHAPE 
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a was one speaks of the simplicity of 
present-day clothes, top-coats and eve- 
ning wraps are scarcely included in the 
description. Some very smart pongee and wor- 
sted coats, made on rather simple lines, are de- 
signed for motor wear. But even these are not 
without trimming of some sort. Sometimes it 
is stitched bands of the material, again wide 
satin braids or brilliant touches of color intro- 
duced as facings for sailor or shawl collars and 
revers. 

The popularity of automobiling as a summer 
pastime has completely revolutionized the cut 
and style of top-coats. Women now give more 
attention to this portion of their summer ward- 
robe than to almost any other, and the time has 
long since passed when it was sufficient that 
an auto coat be serviceable. It must be per- 
fectly tailored, be more or less individual, and 
decidedly stunning, for many women spend much 
of their time in an auto, either touring on long 
trips or in going to and from various afternoon 
and evening social affairs. 

Hence various styles and types of coats for 
different occasions have become almost a necessi- 
ty. The dust-proof coat of homespun or rough 
mixture for touring purposes, the pongee or mes- 
saline coat for wear over a foulard or marqui- 
sette afternoon gown, and an elaborate evening 
coat, donned for formal occasions, all of these 
have their place in the wardrobe of the 


and when effectively trimmed with wide satin 
braid or applied motifs of soutache they are 
elaborate enough to wear over a dinner frock 
or to an afternoon entertainment over a deli- 
eately colored gown. 

The new coats are invariably cut with the 
shortened waist-line in the back only. The fronts 
are cut on straight, narrow lines. This Empire 
effect is emphasized in a number of ways, either 
by a belt of the material, wide bands of satin 
braid, or soutache motifs, applied across the back 
at the highest waist-line. 

The narrow silhouette is still very fashionable, 
and coats are built to emphasize this. “However, 
plenty of room is allowed to insure perfect free- 
dom in walking, especially if the coat be designed 
for general utility. 

The coat in the first illustration, made of nat- 
ural-color pongee, is a particularly practical 
model for the summer season. It is cut on the 
fashionable straight lines, without a sign of flare 
at the foot. The sailor collar of black satin 
merges into long, shawl-shaped revers, in front, 
ending low at the left side, where a braid orna- 
ment closes the coat. The sleeves from the elbow 
down and the entire coat below the hips are em- 
broidered in pongee-colored soutache braid ap- 
plied in a series of horizontal bands. A coat of 
this sort, completely covering the gown beneath, 
could be worn either in a motor or, if need be, in 





smartly dressed woman who spends more or 
less of her time in an automobile. 

Coats of a semi-dressy nature, suitable for 
either afternoon or evening wear, are much 
worn this season. These garments are made 
of black messaline, pongee, or soft taffeta, 


























a public conveyance, to an afternoon entertain- 
ment. 

Coats of homespun, fancy Scotch mixtures, 
serges, tweeds, and checked or striped worsteds, 
are being made up in many smart styles for 
motoring purposes. The sailor collar and shawl 
revers of these garments are faced with cerise, 
brilliant king’s blue, black, Alice blue, and black 
and white striped messaline. 

The motor coat in the center of the illustra- 
tion is developed in a rather smoothly finished 
tan tweed. The draped collar of cerise-colored 
messaline is eut in a deep point in the back. The 
revers cross in surplice fashion in front. The 
coat is double-breasted, with the closing just be- 
low the bust on the left side. A wide belt of the 
material, extending across the back only, is ad- 
justed to accentuate the high Empire waist-line. 
The skirt of the coat is.cut on the narrow 
straight lines of the popular silhouette. 

Evening wraps are unusually novel this sea- 
son, the great vogue for sheer materials finding 
a happy expression in these more elaborate gar- 
ments. Marquisette wraps are the latest novel- 
ties, and while exorbitant prices are asked for 
them in the smart shops, there is no reason why 
any woman could not fashion one herself, or at 
least plan one and have it made at very little 
expense, 

Black, white, Alice blue, gray, gold color, and 
king’s blue are good colors for these little 
wraps. Many of them are cut on extremely 
simple lines, with the kimono sleeve and plain 
back and front. There seems to be no at- 
tempt to fasten these garments. They are cut 
so that the fronts just meet, and are appa- 
rently designed to hang free. 
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THREE FRENCH STREET GOWNS 


BRIGHT COLORS IN TRIMMINGS, SHARP CONTRASTS, MANY WHITE AND 
WHITE-AND-BLACK SUITS ARE TO BE WORN 





























































HETHER she is to spend the summer 

quietly at home or at some fashionable 

coast or mountain resort, every woman 
wishes to feel that satisfying assurance that her 
clothes are adequate to meet every demand. She 
wants to know that they are properly cut and 
perfectly correct in every little detail. 

Paris styles, so extreme as to be impractical 
for any but the few, are now cleverly modified 
by American dressmakers and tailors, and as a 
result we find the majority of women in this 
country following “ New York styles,” which 
are really the best of the French ideas, simplified 
and suited to American tastes. 

Gowns of both a tailored and semi-dressy 
type are cut with the peasant or kimono bodice 
and elbow sleeve. The sleeve is finished by a 
turned-back cuff from three to four inches wide. 
These peasant bodices are sometimes relieved of 
the severe plainness by the introduction of pleats 
on each shoulder or by all-over tucking. Yokes 
cut in various shapes are seen on most of these 
bodices. The yoke cut narrow in front and 
broad on the shoulder and the round narrow 
yoke are good types. The collarless neck pre- 
vails, but as it-is seldom becoming, thin, sheer 
yokes or collars are often added. 

Waist-lines aré@ still raised at least three 
inches, and good authority says this Empire 
effect promises to have a continued vogue for 
a year and a half to come. Bodices and 
skirts of this year’s gowns are attached to 
the top of an under-belt of strong webbing, 
three inches wide. This adds firmness to the 
garments of sheer material, and raises the 
skirt to just the right height. 

Skirts are cut on straight lines, and measure 


about two and one-half yards at the bottom. 
Popular models have the top laid in one-inch 
tucks all around, with a plain knee-deep flounce 


at the bottom. The skirt cut in three pieces, 
with a seam on each hip, and another at the 
left of the center front, is a favored model, 

Wide bands of self material, of a contrast- 
ing color, added to the skirt at the knees 
or about the lower edge, are used as trimming. 
Chiffon tunics, slashed from the waist to the 
hem .on each side or in the back, are seen on 
all of the elaborate gowns. Trains are being 
introduced on evening frocks. Double box- 
pleats, cut separately, are set on to the skirts 
in the back. These are cut longer than the 
dress, and form a train ten or fifteen inches 
long. 

Yoke effects on skirts, introduced by a leading 
Paris designer in the early spring, are seen on 
very attractive models. These yokes are hip 
length, and are outlined or trimmed with wide 
satin braids, soutache braids, or fine cordings. 
The yokes are also formed of wide bands of the 
material alternating with bands of a contrast- 
ing shade. 

Styles are being influenced by the period of the 
French Revolution, and the years preceding and 
following it, dating from 1793 to 1830. There 
was a great rage for striped effects at that time. 
and the present vogne for stripes, in messaline 





























and surah silk, in voiles, marquisettes, serges, 
dimities, and linens, is directly traceable to the 
Revolutionary influence. 

Other popular materials are dotted and striped 
foulards and plain messalines for semi-dressy 
gowns, and messalines in delicate shades draped 
in chiffon of harmonizing colors for evening 
frocks. 

While colors promise to be much more vivid 
in the fall, the summer will see a great vogue 
for black and white effects and all-white dresses 
and suits. 

Just a suggestion of the stronger colors to 
come is seen in the trimming features of some 
of the all-white and embroidered marquisette 
frocks. Girdles, pipings, and bands of brilliant 
Helen pink, king’s blue, coral color, and emer 
ald green give a smart note to these.semi-dressy 
frocks. Gowns of striped messaline, foulard, ot 
surah silk can be most effectively trimmed by a 
clever manipulation of the stripes. Aftertioon 
gowns on this order, made of black messaline 
with hair-line stripes of white, or rice versa, 
with white ground and black stripe, are among 
These 
gowns are brightened by the introduction of 
deep round collars of white chiffon satin, ex 
tending into short revers in front. Outlining the 
V-neck with small revers of cerise satin, with 
a tie of the same, is another chic touch. 

Dyed pongee in a smart shade of king’s 
blue is used for the gown first in the illus 
tration. 

An attractive afternoon dress of very dark 
blue foulard, with white polka dots, is shown 
in the right-hand illustration. This gown is 
cut with peasant bodice, plain in the back. 


the smartest models seen this season. 





























BLUE PONGEE FROCK WITH TUCKED MOUSSELINE BRAIDED WHITE SERGE SUIT 





AFTERNOON DRESS OF FOULARD WITH LACE REVERS AND CUFFS 
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EFFECTIVE EVENING GOWN 
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THIS GOWN MAY BE COPIED BY THE HOME DRESSMAKER. THE MATERIALS ARE FIGURED NET, 
STRIPED MOUSSELINE, AND SATIN FOR BAND AND REVERS, SEAMED IN A POINT AT THE BACK 
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THIS MODEL SHOWS THE BEST FEATURES OF THE SUMMER EVENING GOWNS; THE HIGH BELT-LINE, 
THE DOTTED MATERIAL, VEILED WITH A PLAIN CHIFFON. IT IS BRAIDED IN CROCHETED EMBROIDERY SILK 








AN INEXPENSIVE EVENING GOWN f% 
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Rulers 
of Men 


Do not all wear crowns. 


The woman who thought- 
fully selects proper food and 
drink for husband, father, 
brother or little ones exerts a 
far-reaching influence toward 
clear thinking and successful 


achievement. 


POSTUM 


is a pure food-drink made of 
selected parts of wheat (in- 
cluding the Phosphate of 
Potash grown in the: grain) 
and a small percentage of 
New Orleans molasses. 


Postum containsno caffeine 
nor any other drug which 
makes some commonly used 
table beverages harmful. 


Good Postum can only be 
made by following the direc- 
tions on the package. It 
must be boiled full 15 min- 
utes after boiling begins. 
This long boiling brings out 
the rich flavour and full food 
value of the beverage. 


Made right, Postum has a 
fine color and a rich, pleas- 
ing, snappy taste. 


There are millions of users 
all over the world who know 


“There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A, 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd.. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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A Greeting 
B40 many times our 
te? Bazar children have 
“> said: “How we wish 
yA there was a corner in 
? |) the Bazar, for us—our 
Now, sup- 


Xie Sh pose ‘we try one. All 
“aa 


om you children, big and 
little, must help. Per- 

haps we can’t meet here every month, but 

this I promise you: If you will write me 

a letter giving also your name and ad- 

dress, you will hear from me. I will an- 

swer every letter in some way. And, 

perhaps, a few of the most interesting ones 

will be published. 

They must be very, 

very entertaining, 

though, and | shall 

look for some splendid 

letters in the next few 

weeks. Tell about 

your home, your 

schools, your pets, 

your plays, your work, what you hope to 

do and be, how you help father and 

mother, and about your good times and 

those that are not very good. Give any 

details you think will interest other chil- 

dren. I'll answer every letter, and I will 

be very careful to pick out the anes that 

contain the most interesting notes for pub- 

lication. Address, Editor Ohildren’s Cor- 

ner, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 

New York. 


About Boys and Girls 

Wovutp you like to know what some 
children have done in the past to win 
praise and fame without intending it? Of 
course, every one of you has heard of the 
little Holland lad who kept his native 
land from being dangerously flooded. He 
found a small leak in a dyke, and knowing 
it would be much larger before he could 
run and bring help, he decided to insert 
his finger and keep back the water until 
some one passing by would see him. The 
poor little fellow was nearly faint from 
cold and numbness when at last he was 
seen and taken away, but he had saved 
his land from the dangers of a flood and 
that was pay and praise enough for him. 

Then there were the two Cape Cod girls 
who, when they saw the enemy coming to 

destroy their town, 
which was practical- 
ly desertea by any 
men able to fight 
and repel the sol- 
diers, hid behind the 
sandbanks, and by 
a vigorous use of fife and drum deceived 
the enemy into the belief that a force of 
able and active men were advancing. They 
didn’t care to meet an armed force, so they 
hastened back to their vessels, and the 
girls’ quick wit had saved their town. 

In my own town, children, many years 
ago, a young girl was left in charge of 
two little children. It was in the days of 
the Indians, but jt was thought none were 
near our town. So she was left with two 
helpless little babies, the Minot children. 

It was nearly noon when she chanced to 
look out and saw two Indians, in war- 
paint and armed with tomahawks, coming 
toward the house. She slammed the door 
shut, put the babies under a big iron pot 
used to boil clothes in, and told them nat 
to make a noise. Then she got down her 
master’s heavy gun, always kept loaded. 
She had never fired it, but she knew her 
life and that of the little ones depended on 
her, for she had no near neighbors. 

When they came up boldty, knowing 
there was no one at home but children, she 
shot the biggest and boldest savage, and 
the other one, thinking the house well 
guarded, at once ran away. She didn’t 
want to do such a thing, but when it was 
really necessary she never hesitated. The 
first thing the Minots saw when they re- 
turned was the body of the dead savage on 
their door-steps. In another Massachusetts 
town, in 1812, a boy playing among the 
half-broken ruins of an old fort built in 
Revolutionary days, saw, coming up the 
harbor, a British war-vessel. He couldn’t 
get up to the town in time to warn the 
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p, ” 
very own. 
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“scattered workers of their danger. 


What, 
Why, this. He had 
with him a gun 
such as most lads 
carried in those 
days when visiting 
wild places. Placing 
it on his shoulder, 
he paced to and 
fro on the old ramparts and in such a 
soldierly manner that the enemy decided 
that the tewn was guarded by an armed 
force, and that it would not be politie to 
attack it. So they sailed back, and young 
Adams had the joy of saving the day and 
his town. 

All these are true stories and they show 
that courage and swift wit are given to 
those young in years. They are our 
brothers and sisters, these historic chil- 
dren, and we may be as proud of them as 
if they lived and were walking among us. 


then, could he do? 


A Bazar Club 

Wuat do you think, children, of a 
great club to which you can all belong, 
ean write, send pictures and puzzles to, 
and which will help you to be happy and 
helpful? What do you think we should 
believe in and practice? What would be a 
good motto? You all have some idea 
about it, haven’t 
you? Wont you 
write and tell me? 
I have some good 
suggestions, but I 
want to hear fram 
you first. Think it over and tell me. IL 
will keep a record of all the helps and 
hints you can and will send me. When I 
have enough I will tell you about them 
some month, and we will decide what to 
do. Address all 
Bazar, Children’s Club. 


What Do You See? 

It’s outdoor weather now, children, and 

I wonder how many of you will see queer, 

funny, and beautiful sights not seen by 

any other than the wide-awake eyes? We 

all see certain things—the sky and the 

stars, the sun, the fields, the sea—all 

these are open to eyery one’s eyes, but 

there are many vther sights which only 

very sharp and see- 

ing eyes discover. 1 

know a small boy 

who has seen a moon 

rainbow. He has 

found clam and oys- 

ter shells far inland, 

miles from any 

water. He likes to 

watch the ants, and 

notes their marvel- 

ous habits. Now, when you are vaca- 

tioning, just keep your eyes and mind 

open. You will note many wonders. I 

ought to receive some very interesting let- 

ters telling about the curious sights seen 
this. summer. 


A Pleasant Pastime 

THERE are twenty-five names concealed 
in thig letter. The first is Earl. It is 
hidden in the address. See how many you 
can find. Get your friends together, give 
each one a paper and pencil, and then see 
who is the swiftest searcher. You might 
write and tell me how successful you are. 
I'd like to know: 


The Twenty-five-name Letter 

“ Dear Lucia,—A day or so since Lester 
and I went in a steamer to Liverpool, 
abandoning our other plans. Elmer 
stayed, narrowly missing our boat. In 
August Aunt Elinor arranges to join us. 
Tell all the girls I monopolize their time 
but must write. Richard will write very 
soon—in a week, anyway. I ran across 
Ethel Lane all alone yesterday. She lent 
me an umbrella. Wet weather manages 
to rule on this island or a fog comes up. 
Good-bye, from 

“Your Caum ABseEL.” 


Keep a sharp lookout for the correct 
list of names. Some of you may even find 
more than twenty-five. 


letters to Hagper’s” 


Our Puzzles 

You all like puzzles, don’t you’? [ qo, 
too, and so I have made these. A ouph 
just to test your wits. They are iit to 
hard. You ca: sol 
them if yo: try. 
I have no ob) vetion 
to your aski: help, 
Perhaps big sister 
or brother ec: give 
you a clew t. their 
meaning. Now work. 
girls and boys. See how many | orrec 
replies you can send me. [ will t: {i yo, 

who was first in the race. é 


a 

I HAVE a dozen letters. Throw of 
them are always found in Ca: ida, 
If you put together letters 8, 5,2. and 
6, you will have a wild anima! who 
likes sweets. No. 7 is the end of kes, 
No. 4 is a vegetable. No. 1 is one- 
fifth of Hayti, and Nos. 3 ani 12 
begin and end every river. ‘hat 
leaves just one letter. It is always 
the very last of its family of twenty- 
six children. The whole twely: let- 
ters are very near you as you read 
these lines. What is it? 


Crossword Enigma 
In bear, not in honey; 
In gold, not in money; 
In bat, not in cricket; 
In thatch, not in thicket; 
In noon, not in morrow; 
In buy, not in borrow; 
A city strong, proud and great, 
On the map of New York State. 


A Novel Game 

Tuts will be nice for a rainy atternoon 
or a quiet evening. Any number can 
play it. It is called A Pienie Bill of Fare. 
Each one writes on a piece of paper the 
name of something he or she will vive for 
a picnic feast. Write it in eniymatic 
form. If you can draw, use your talent 
in making a funny picture. For instance, 
if you want to give chicken saniwiches, 
you can draw a chicken holding a big let: 
ter 8 in its bill and chasing a pair of 
witches. Or any other preferred design 
for any article whatsoever. If you can- 
not use a pencil artistically then just 
write the name in any odd way. Ham 
“may be found in 
the ark,” or “ one- 
half of a Shake- 
spearian charac- 
ter,” or  ‘“two- 
thirds of hat and 
the end of them.” 
Doughnuts may be “a musica! term 
and what squirrels love.” You see 
you have a wide range. If you wish to 
be very original you may = -uggesl 
water, making it “three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface.” Don’t be too © )scure 
Because after you have made «wt five 
slips you must exchange with a 1 shbor, 
and then go to work to find out \ hat he 
donated to the picnic. Allow twer y mr 
utes for the unraveling of the © rticles 
Then let each one read his list. | un- 
solyed can be guessed by any exc.) their 
authors. Give a small prize to ‘ie one 
solving the most problems. It is \ ver) 
jolly game and the most ridicu! mis: 
takes are made. 


A Prize Contest 

Write a story on any subj 
choose. Write it all yourself, s 
name and address plainly, and s« 
the Editor as soon as you © 
not hav over 
four hundre:i words 
in it. If you go t 
school, tel! what 
school, an 
r teacher's name. 
All stories must be 
Oh, and be sure and 


cantest 


you 
your 
it to 

Do 


rive 


in by August Ist. 
put your age down, because this 
is for children under sixteen years | . 
The best story will be paid for ai spact 
rates. Address, Editor Children’s (or 
ner, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square 
New York. 


{ age. 
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A HOUSE FOR $5,000 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 






































8 N a portion of the old 
Ry Mudge estate at 
r Swampscott, Massa- 

4%, chusetts, stands “ Grey 
Gables,” an attractive 
all - the - year - round 
home. The house, of 
% the English cottage 

type, has been planned 
to suit its environment, and the soft gray 
of its shingle finish affords an effective 


convenience of arrangement have been 
primary considerations. 

The interior shows at the front a large 
living-room, extending the width of the 
house, and entered directly from the ver- 
anda without preliminary of hall or ves- 
tibule. At the left end of this apart- 
ment an archway forms a slight separa- 
tion of a part from the whole, and in the 
inglenook effect thus contrived and char- 
acterized by a great open fireplace flanked 

by built-in seats, a cozy 











lounging nook has been ar- 
ranged. At one side of the 
archway entrance the broad 
staircase ascends, and the 
jut formed by the turning 
of the stairway has been 
utilized for a writing-desk. 
Whe color scheme of the en- 
tire apartment is brown, the 
trim of a darker tint than 
the hangings. The wall- 
finish is unique, inasmuch 
as it is ordinary straw 
tea-chest wrappings. ‘The 
search for some tiaterial 
stifficiently soft in coloring 
and texttiré to answer re- 
quirements was a long ote, 
and was ended only when 








THE DINING-ROOM 


contrast to the deep green of the lawn set- 
ting. 

The veranda, built across the front, and 
used during the summer season as an 
outdoor living-room, is sufficiently re- 
mote from the roadway to give a sense 
of seclusion. The pleasing prospect 
stretching before it of smooth cut grass- 
land merging into the highway boun- 
dary, and in the distance a wide expanse 
of old ocean, renders this spot particti- 
larly alluring. 

Deep gables break the plainness of 
space at the front, and, in addition, afford 
light and air to the second-floor rooms. 
while quaint touches, introduced here and 
there, add to the charm of the whdle. 
The house in its entirety is most attract- 
ive, and its picturesque exterior, cori- 
bined with its lovely setting of lawn and 
flowers; never fails to attract the atten- 
tion of passers-by. 

The house embodies the principles of 
compactness and convenience. It is the 
result of harmonious collaboration on tlie 
part of owner and architect, and is an 
interesting example of what carefully 
thought - out ideas will accomplish. The 
owner first decided ih his own mind just 
what he wanted, and then clearly ex- 
plained his ideas to the architect. The 
result is a dwelling in which all availa- 
ble space has been utilized to the best ad- 
vantage, and in which attractiveness and 
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PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR 





the idea of the straw wrap- 
ping presented itself to the 
owner’s mind. This proved 
ideal for the purpose, and besides har- 
monizing perfectly with the trim tone, 
was itiexpernsive and durable, neither heat 
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Front OF H ovse 








SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


china-closet, equipped with cuipboards atid 
shelves, and beyond is the service depart- 
ment, complete in every detail. 

On the second floor are three large cham- 
bers, bath-room, and den, the last named 
showing a cozy fireplace and built - in 








A VIEW OF THE MAIN HALL 


nor stn a#ffecting its coloring. The join- 
ing of the wrappiigs is hidden beneath 
a strip of leather tacked with brown- 
headed nails; atid the coiti- 


bookease. Each of the chambers is at- 
tractivély finished and furnished, and each 
is provided with abundant closet space. 


a 








pleted effect is at orice 
striking and pleasing. 

A broad double dovtway 
space dpetis from the living- 
rooii into the dininig-room, 
affording the appearatice of 
practically ofie apartment. 
The dining-room i8 finished 
in a color-scheme of gray 
and white, the textile hang- 
ings aid semii-pateled trim 
constitutiiig a charming 
background. A large open 
fireplace, with built-in cup- 
boards on either side of tlie 
mantel-shelf, graces one sitle 
of the room, atid just oppo- 
site a deep bow window ad- 
mits an abundance of sun- 























light. A cozy window nook, 
characterized by a great 
built-in seat cushioned in 
dark red, is an interesting feature, af- 
fording additional space to the apartment 
proper and at the same time maintaining 
an independent distinctiveness of its own. 

From the dining-room opens a large 


THE $5,000 HOUSE 


The cost of the house complete was $5,000. 
Careful examination. of the plans will 
show that for the sum expended this 
house shows many comforts as well as 
large rooms. 


























































ves June 
a Suggestion 


Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers play an 9 
important part dur- 
ing the month of 
brides and roses. 


NABISCO 
P Sugar Wafers 


served with ices, 
frozen puddings and 
beverages, add the 
final touch of ele- 
gance and hospital- 
ity to everyrepast— 
simple or elaborate. 





in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins Ps 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Confections of rare 
goodness with a coat- 
ing of creamy choco- 

late. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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||DETAIL OF THE CORONATION,FRA 
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ORKERS in American 

history and politics must 
& often be driven upon the 
#4 reflection that they are 
by decidedly masculine 
at subjects. In studying 

%” them, it is only among 
~ men that one extends 
one’s acquaintance. 
Women and childreh are hardly ever en- 
countered, and if oie éncounters them at 
all the envisagement is 
Our Masculine brief, casual, patently 
Politics Utessential to the main 
course of one’s inquiries 
and the main current of events. There are 
no queens, no intriguiiig royal mistresses, 
no endangered and appealing princelings. 
One does not ever call to mind a single 
grande dame whose drawing-rooms have 
been the scene of any really important con- 
ferences or conspiracies. The political ad- 
venturess does not enter, either to spy or 
to cajole. Not a single Washington host- 
ess has got into the history books with her 
salon. Washington, in fact, although given 
to spacious entertaining—although it is 
the paradise of hostesses—has no salons, 
and never has had them. Dumas would be 
helpless with stich material as our po- 
litical life has hitherto offered. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
American women are frequently found to 
lack interest in the affairs of their coun- 
try. To make the accusation general 
would be, no doubt, to make it false. 
There are plenty of exceptions, and there 
are also abundant signs that the excep- 
tions are growing more aiid more numer- 
ous, so that eventually, perhaps, they may 
even become the rule. Our plan and prac- 
tice of education seem to be working to 
that end. There is a growing tendency 
everywhere in our best society to turn 
from trivial and local interests to broader 
and more serious interests, and there is 
also a tendency among the men and women 
of good society to draw together intel- 
lectually, to adjust themselves to one 
another in their points of view, to meet 
on the same intellectual planes. Still, 
however, the habit of our best society is 
in this regard very different from the habit 
of the best English society. The interest 
in “affairs” is there practically universal. 
It is “good form”; and women share it 
fully. One might almost say that the very 
staple of conversation is politics; and yet 
in such conversation women are expected 
to hold their own and do hold their own. 
This may possibly be, as Mr. Price Collier 
intimates in his book on England and the 
English, merely a result of the general 
subjection of Englishwomen to their men. 
It might, no doubt, be arguéd that their 
intellectual comradeship is in truth only 
acquiescence, adaptation, submission, and 
that the American woman’s comparative 
aloofness is proof of her superior independ- 
ence. But we do not share Mr. Collier’s 
view. We do not think many intelligent 
American women will share it; and we are 
quite sure that those Ametican wometi who 
are increasingly discontent with a mere 
childish attitude toward public affairs are 
in no danger whatever of losing independ- 
ence or of losing femininity. 

But to say that ovr history and our 
polities have no women and children in 

them is by, no means to 

Democracy tell the whole story. 
and Bigness That is by no means the 
only reason why they 

fail, comparatively speaking, to appeal to 
women—and to many men also; for that 
matter. There are many of us, men as 
well as women, who undoubtedly find more 


charm in European history and even in 


present-day European polities. . Perhaps 
one reason is that many of us are not 
really, in the large sense, democrats. The 
form and state of monarchies and aristoc- 
racies still attract and fascinate, as they 
always have done. A class system, such 
as England’s or Germany’s, will, no doubt, 
to many minds, make our democratic level 
look quite commonplace. Extremes and 
contrasts are to some eyes far more agree- 
able than uniformity. 

To others of us our own affairs are con- 


fusing and uninteresting, not because we 
are so democratic, but because we are so 
big. Our hugeness has the effect of form- 
lessness. The mere geography involved in 
our discussions and divisions is trouble- 
some. And the thing works in another 
way. We do not all see and hear all our 
important and interesting public men. 
Probably nine Englishmen out of ten have 
seen and heard Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, 
and most of the other leaders on both 
sides. The personal interest in affairs is 
in that way constantly sustained. But 
with us it cannot well be so. Millions of 
us have, no doubt, seen and heard Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan. The President, 
also, has visited many parts of the coun- 
try. But as a rule each section knows well 
only its own leaders. The West knows one 
set, the South another, New England 
another. ‘ 

Each section, moreover, is much ab- 
sorbed in its own special concerns. Each 
State is in many respects an independent 
republic, into whose issues and divisions 
outsiders can enter only with difficulty. 
Yet national contests are continually turn- 
ing on the situation in particular States 
and. sections. It is frequently necessary 
to understand the particular in order to 
understand the general. In a _ word, 
American affairs are not easy and sim- 
ple. It costs some effort to be intelligent- 
ly interested. 

But so does a great orchestral concert 
demand more than a parlor recital—and 
it is worth more. Mere bigness is not al- 
ways adtnirable. But all government is 
noble business, and the bigger an enter- 
prise in democracy is, the nobler it is, the 
more heroiecal and perilotis it is. Ours 
is, to put it in good American, “ the big- 
gest yet ’—therefore the noblest yet, there- 
fore the worthiest yet of interest, study, 
devotion. There is not a man or woman 
of us all who cannot contribute something 
to its suecess. There should not be one of 
us indifferent, or ignorant, or undevoted. 

But for all our bigness we have our 
limits. The whole continent is not otirs. 

We have our neighbors, 
Neighbors and the obligations of 
Northand South neighborliness. We have 
not always met those 
obligations perfectly. But to-day we are, 


we think, behaving very well, particularly - 


to our two next-door neighbors—on the 
north and on the south. 

True, there is a difference. It is hardly 
possible that to both Canadians and Mexi- 
cans our superficial aspect is the same. To 
Canada we are offering freer trade—the 
President tells us, in fact, that last win- 
ter he offered her absolutely free trade. 
To our Mexican border, on the other hand, 
we have sent an army. Our soldiers patrol 
the line. 
the line. At this writing, hurried notes 
are being exchanged between the two gov- 
ernments. The situation is more warlike 
than anything we have seen since our af- 
fair with Spain in 1898. It is possible 
that before this is printed American 
troops may actually have crossed the 
line. ‘ 

But the troops are not there for that 
purpose. They are’ not there to provoke 
war, but, if possible, to keep the peace. 
They are not there to assail or harass 
Mexico, but to enforce the neutrality laws 
and to help the Mexicans to ‘stop fighting 
among themselves. When ‘the President 
first sent them there his: motive was ques- 
tioned, his action criticised; but what 
has since happened : vindicates both the 
rightness of his motive and the wisdom 
of his action. For he has shown a for- 
bearance with our weaker neighbor” that 
is hardly paralleled in history. The 
bullets that crossed the Jine came from 
Mexican guns, and ‘Americans were slain 
on American soil. Yet we did not retali- 
ate. Here is surely an immense gain in 
neighborliness since the day, sixty-five 
years ago, when another American Presi- 
dent eagerly proclaimed, without waiting 
for Congress to declare war, that war 
already existed “by the act of Mexico.” 

Canada has asked of us no such for- 
bearance. But Canada and we have en- 


Bullets have been fired across ~* 


gaged for years in a “tariff war,” and 
it is we who have proposed peace. So 
enlightened a statesman as Charles Sum- 
ner once favored demanding the whole of 
Canada as a payment for injuries done 
to us by Great Britain! William H. 
Seward once predicted that in fifty years 
—that is to say, to-day—the city of Mex- 
ico would be our capital! Truly, we are 
a better neighbor—certainly a less ag- 
gressive one—than we used to be. 

That is not all the President has done 
for peace, nor even the chief thing he has 
done. The chief thing 
is his proposal of a new 
arbitration treaty with 
England; a treaty which 
shall provide for submitting to arbitra- 
tion every kind of dispute, even the kind 
ustially classified as “ questions of honor.” 
That proposal was at once hailed as ex- 
traordinary, for it was unprecedented; 
but we are only gradually perceiving how 
truly epochal it may prove to be. It was 
the way England rose to it that first 
showed us its importance. The leaders 
of both the great English parties has- 
tened to give it an enthusiastic welcome. 
The English press fairly resounded with 
it. The English churehes took hold of 
it with quite unexampled vigor; hardly 
a pulpit in the Kingdom has failed to sup- 
port it. And now, other great nations, 
particularly France and Japan, have sig- 
nified their desire to enter into similar 
agreements. The possibilities of the move- 
ment are incalculable. 

The chief: danger is in our own Senate. 
The Senate must ratify all our treaties, 
and it has shown antipathy to general 
treaties of arbitration. The reason is 
obvious. As things stand, with no general 
treaties, every specific proposal of arbi- 
tration must go to the Senate for ap- 
proval. Let general treaties be arranged, 
and the Senate will no longer have to be 
consulted. But if public opinion demands 
the treaty strongly enough, the Senate 
will yield. The American churches may 
well take the lead in making it clear that 
the demand is overwhelming. 

Fortunately, this is not a party ques- 
tion, nor likely to become one. Neither 

is the Canadian issue a 
The New party question, nor yet 
Congress the Mexican issue. We 
have happily got out ot 
the way of treating our foreign relations 
as material for partisanship. If it were 
not so, the present state of Congress 
would make it hard for the President to 
get anything done—to exercise any effect 
ive leadership. For though the House is 
strongly Democratic, the Senate is Repub- 
lican, and in the Senate the Republican 
majority is bitterly divided. He has not 
in either House a majority ready to sup- 
port all administration measures. 

That is a situation which could never 
come about in England, but which is not 
unusual with us. It will last at least 
until the elections of 1912, and toward 
those elections all the leaders will hence- 
forth be looking, and all the ittoves will be 
directed. The big game will be unustalls 
interesting, because the Detiocrats, long 
in the minority, have at last an excellent 
chance. The Democrats in the House 
have begun very well. They lave taken 
hold firmly, made a good programme, and 
steadily adhered to it. So much cannot 
be said for the Republican opposition. 
But the President, on the other hand, is 
regaining lost ground. Reciprocity is 
popular. So is the arbitration treaty. 
His moderation with Mexico is approved. 
Certain of his appointments, particularly 
his appointments of judges, have been 
heartily praised. On the whole, he }s 
plainly in better favor than he was a year 
ago. It is now getierally thought that 
he will be rénominated. and it is not im- 
possible that he will be re-elected. But 
the tide is still with the Democrats. They 
have as yet done nothing to forfeit the 
country’s confidence. They are bringing 
forward some attractive presidential can- 
didates. They are, for a party so long 
excluded from power, extraordinarily 
resolute and confident. 


The Arbitra- 
tion Trea 
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MRS. CHAMP CLARK 


BY KATHERINE G. BUSBEY 



































ay RS. JAMES BEAU- 
ey CHAMP CLARK, of 
4 Bowling Green, Mis- 
souri, is the wife of 
;“Champ” Clark, 
the new Speaker of 
the House of Repre- 
iY sentatives. She is 
~~ also the mother of 
Mics Genevieve Bennett Clark, a débu- 
tarte of next season, and of a remarkable 
son, Bennett Clark, who wants to change 
his name to “Champ.” In the last Con- 
gressional campaign this young man, 
who is still a college student, challenged 
his father’s opponent to debate and worsted 
him in argument as thoroughly as his 
faiuer did at the polls, some days later. 

Mrs. Champ Clark does not appear to 
be standing in reflected light, but gives 
one an immediate impression of marked 
individuality. She has a slow Southern 
voice, musical in conversation; she has 
alxo iron-gray hair, a 
very earnest manner, 


and extremely good 
taste in dress. That 





_ thing since. 


teacher. Thrilled with the importance of 
an event which marked her “ grown up,” 
she rushed to her room in the top of the 
house and jumped up and down for joy. 

“Tt was, perhaps, the first and last 
time that I can remember being glad that 
I was old,” she said, the boyish twinkle 
coming with the words. “But as I 


_looked out of the window I noticed that 


the tree-tops seemed to be jumping up and 
down with me in my happiness. I no- 
ticed it then, and I have noticed the same 
If one’s heart jumps up and 
down hard enough the rest of the world 
seems to mark time. It works even in 
polities. 

“When I first met Mr. Clark,” she went 
on, reminiscently, “I found that he had 
set his heart on a political career. Pglitics 
were as much outside my experience then 
as aeroplaning is now, and well-meaning 
friends made gloomy predictions over the 
idea of the marriage of an impractical, 





Above the fireplace in the library of 
Mrs. Champ Clark’s apartment in Wash- 
ington is a framed, autographed picture of 
Mark Twain, and close beside it is an il- 
luminated motto of his, “To be good is 
noble, but to teach others to be good is 
nobler, and less trouble.” Mrs. Clark's 
smile toward both picture and text ex- 
presses the same whimsical kindliness that 
shines in the writings of the humorist. 
With Mark Twain Mrs. Clark had a beau- 
tiful and intimate friendship, dating from 
her girlhood. They were born and 
“raised,” to speak Missouri, in adjoin- 
ing counties. 

Mrs. Clark speaks with serious feeling 
of the lasting good of the religious in- 
struction given in the isolated homes of 
her old-time Presbyterian community. 
There were no “ fancy brands of religion ” 
on the farm, and the strict Sabbath and the 
well-learned catechism established princi- 
ples not supposed to predominate in the 
political world. So 
the effort to establish 
the ways of “ conti- 
nental Sunday” en- 





she reads much, 
thinks much, and has 
views of her own no 
one can doubt who 
talks with her. 

“IT am often asked 
what influence q poli- 


tician’s wife has on 
his career,” she said 
one day. “I think 
that depends on the 
politician and his 
wife.’ Mrs. Clark 


emphasizes her words 
with an uplifted, 
slender forefinger, a 
gesture that somehow 
subtly suggests the 
occasional heavier 
pedagogic attitude of 
Champ Clark in 
public speaking. 

* Publie opinion,” 
she went on, “is in- 
clined to overrate the 
wife's influence, if she 
is clever; and, even 
if she is stupid, she 
is held to account 
for many things for 
which she “is not re- 
sponsible. ‘Who was 
his mother?’ ‘ What 





tertaining in Wash- 
ington will receive 
scant encourage- 
ment from the wife 
of the present Speak- 
er. “I couldn’t get 
my own consent to 
it,” she said, simply, 
when asked whether 
it was her husband's 
engagements that 
prevented their at- 
tendance at an im- 
portant dinner given 
on a Sunday night. 

Mrs. Champ Clark 
joins the fellowship of 
James G. Blaine, 
Whitelaw Reid, and 
other national lights 
in maintaining that 
“ McGuffey’s Read- 
ers,” encountered in 
the little neighbor- 
hood school - house, 
have been one of the 
greatest forces in her 
life. She insists there 
is nothing in the 
modern text-books to 
compare with the 
moral and_ religious 
tone of the stories 








about his wife?’ peo- 
ple ask when a poli- 
tician sueceeds; and 
when he fails they 
say. ‘What was his 
wife doing?’ More 
than any other woman the politician’s 
wife must be mindful of public opinion. 
As his field enlarges, her horizon must 
broaden, She must not only love her 
neixhbor as herself, but she must love her 
hus}and better than he does himself.” 

Somewhere I have read, “ Women who 
hav» lived their lives bravely and well 
seliom ery after they are forty.” This 
reciirred to me as I looked at Mrs. Champ 
Clark. Her fine, strong face speaks so elo- 
quently of a brave life and of a character 
bui!. above the thousand and one worries 
Which will foree their way into the career 
of the wife of a man of public affairs. 
Moreover, she has the saving grace of hu- 
mor. As she talks there comes at times 
an almost boyish twinkle in her dark, 
Tater tragie eyes, and a happy star seems 
shining there as she speaks of her girlhood 
an early married life. One little incident 
ba: k in her childhood throws a significant 
light on her present-day philosophy. 

“he was the youngest of seven children 
born to Mr, and Mrs. Joel Davis Bennett 
on a farm out in Callaway County, Mis- 
Sourl, and she declares that she was pro- 
portionately as much in the limelight, as 
the baby of this household, as she is now 
as the wife of the Speaker. It was a mo- 
mentous step when the family circle de- 
cided that her fifth birthday should mark 
her departure to the little neighborhood 
school-house where her eldest sister was 
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rather bookish young woman and a strug- 


gling politician. But we had fallen in 
love, and so we married, and lived happily 
ever afterward. I gave him the best I 
had, always, and I never allowed any ordi 
nary matter of business or society to keep 
me at home when he invited me to ac- 
company him on his political trips, long 
or short, over the country.” 

During the Washington season Wednes- 
day afternoons the wife of the Speaker 
holds her receptions. These are attended 
not only by the wives of the other. mem- 
bers of Congress and by the wives of 
Senators, but by whatever proportion of 
the general public feels itself inspired to 
call and accept hospitality and tea. Mrs. 
Champ Clark will prove an adequate host- 
ess on these occasions. Under her gracious 
manner lie the ready adaptability of the 
trained politician, and, deeper still, that 
characteristic without which no hostess 
in public life may hope really to sueceed— 
the genuine and intuitive appreciation of 
the “ good there is in all of us.” I shall 
never forget the gallant compliment con- 
veyed in the voice of an old Missouri cam- 
paigner when he referred to Mrs. Champ 
Clark as a “ first-rate good mixer,” and 
added, feelingly: “ For purposes of coaxing 
a feud district into good nature, Champ 
Clark and his wife can’t be equaled; and 
it’s my opinion she makes friends even 
quicker than he does.” 


in those quaint vol- 
umes. The pointed 

doggerel of “ Meddle- 

some Mattie ’—who 
can forget the exag 
- gerated scorn with 
which Ex-President Roosevelt would flash 
this classic epithet!—the shining virtue 
of “Grateful Julian,” and the horrible 
fate of the “Idle Schoolboy ” — she 
learned them all by heart, and she has 
handed them down in the story-telling hour 
to her children. All those men and 
women whose early memories hang about 
some other little school-house, and who 
feel that the way of life has been light 
ened and things sometimes made clearer 
through the influence of that far-off strug- 
gle with the thumbed pages of certain lit- 
tle blue-covered books, will .approve the 
place of honor accorded a complete set of 
“ MeGuffey’s Eclectic Readers” (Old Se- 
ries) on the bookshelves of Mrs. Champ 
Clark. 

Convention at the capital prescribes 
that the hostess in the Speaker’s home 
need not return calls, but Mrs. Clark in- 
tends to follow the admirable example of 
Miss Cannon, who displayed infinite tact 
and grace during her father’s rule as 
Speaker, and made a conscientious effort 
to find every one who “thought enough 
of her to leave a card.” The winter season 
in Washington will be a continuous round 
of calling and hospitality. No one re- 
ceives more official entertainment than 
the wife of the Speaker, and Mrs. Champ 
Clark was a conspicuous figure even be- 
fore her husband became Speaker. But 


Mrs. Clark will have no social secretary. 
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MERICAN women have less _indi- 

viduality in dress than any other 

women in the world. Have you 

f ever stopped to think that in this 

country there is practically no na- 

tional costume? Were you to see 

a woman of any other nation walk- 

4 ing on the street and were you 

unable to see her face, you would 

nevertheless still be able to say: “ Ah, there goes an 
Englishwoman, or a Frenchwoman, or a German, or 
Russian.” But what does the American woman do? 
She borrows an Oriental tur- 
ban, and slips her feet into 
French-heeled slippers; she 
arrays herself in a Russian 
tunic, and wears it with a 
Dutch collar. Of course you 
will say we all do the same 
thing more or less; and you 
are quite right. We do. But 
here is the point. Even after 
all this borrowing and combin- 
ing the American woman still 
does not succeed in obtaining 
an- effect of individuality; of 
differentness in dress. For 
- that matter 

there are com- 


‘ 
s paratively few 
iy women of any 
country of whom 


one may not say 
the same. 
Now it is possible that I 
lay too great stress upon 
individuality in clothes. 

People upon the. stage in 
any capacity are apt to. The 
personality of an opera-singer or actress is among 
her chief assets. If she cannot get herself across the 
footlights she is lost. And I doubt if the actress or 
prima donna has yet lived whose art and magnetism 
were so great she could afford to despise her mode of 
dress as the means of enhancing them. Run your 
mental eye over the great women of the stage of to- 
day and you will see how each finds her own way of 
expressing her personality through the clothing she 
wears. Then consider the lines of chorus and show 
girls in a Broadway production; their slavish follow- 
ing in every detail of the mode of the moment. Possi- 
bly then you wil! have some conception of one of the 
many reasons why these beautiful, opulent creatures 
remain show girls to the end of their days. 

Personally, I have a childish confession to make. 
I like bright colors and shimmering materials. 1 
adore spangles and jewels. At the very moment, 
while I am writing this, my hair is caught into place 
with three jeweled combs, and there are enormous 
sparkling buckles on my slippers. 

Last winter while I was on tour through the 
western States of America, I spent practically every 
spare minute of my time for over a month in de- 
signing two costumes for myself. Incidentally, L 
was to give several concerts in New York, at the 
close of my engagement, and as I love the New 
York public I was particularly anxious to look my best 
for it, 

Well, by the time you are reading this, the two 
gowns over which I toiled for so many hours will have 
become past history, but never will I forget the hor- 
ror and protests of my modiste when I first unfolded 
to him my plans for them. Do you remember them 
at all? They were gorgeous creations, and I loved 
them. For weeks before I wore those dresses, I ac- 
tually dreamed of them at night. One was a peacock 
gown. When I wore it I thought I liked it best. The 
head of the bird came high on the bodice in front, 
the embroidery following the natural colors with beau- 
tiful fidelity. The body of the peacock swept down in 
curves over my hips, spreading into a tail of riotous 
color that covered the train to the ruffles at its edge. 
I loved that gown so well. 

Then there was the other. My deep-sea dress 1 
called it. I remember one writer for a New York 
paper expressed the fear that I might drown in it. 
The foundation of this costume was a soft silk that 
held the shades of the sea with the sun upon it. Over 
the silk was net the color of the weather-stained trawls 
that fishermen use. One arm—the right one—was 
covered with a short sleeve of the net finished with a 
beading of tiny shells. A little brown crab was caught 
in the meshes and sprawled beneath the shells. ‘The 
top of the bodice, cut very low, was embroidered with 
real coral, in a design that followed the eccentric an- 
gular lines that coral branches naturally would. Al- 
though my modiste protested violently when I gave 
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A CONCERT GOWN 


him the first drawings for that toilette, he subsequent- 
ly became as enthusiastic over it as I was. 

Which puts me in mind! Have I told you I make 
a drawing for every dress I wear? I mean this lit- 
erally. As a matter-of-fact I am rather proud of my 
prowess, and have been wondering if 1 could have 
made my living designing costumes if an all-wise 
Providence had seen fit to leave my vocal cords un- 
responsive to certain notes which have so far served 
to make my fortune. Elsewhere on this page you will 
see several drawings I have made for you. Naturally 
I spent rather more time on these than I would for 
myself. But, none the ‘less, it is really true that L 
do make at least a rough drawing for every suit, 
house dress, or evening gown I wear. 

And I will tell you why I consider this necessary, 
and why I believe every woman, even though she can- 
not design or sketch, should at least have some defi- 
nite idea of her own type and the colors and lines 
that will best bring out her good points and conceal 
her bad ones. 

I am sure when we were first made if clothes came 
into the scheme of things at all, it was intended we 
should each dress according to our individual 
fancy ;—just as we shou'd each work or develop 
our intelligence along the lines that interest us. 
Ready-made clothes are for people with ready-made 
minds. 

If it was intended that we should each dress ex- 
actly like the other, why were we given individual 
tastes and preferences, and, to get nearer home, why 
were not our features and figures moulded along 
identical lines? It is stupid to imagine for one 
moment that the- same color could be equally be- 
coming to blonde and brunette alike, or that the 
same costume lines would 
show a stout woman’s fig- 
ure to just as great advan- 
tage as it would her 
more slim sister’s. 

lf we are made differ- 
ently — different in the 
color of our eyes, and 
hair, and skin, different 
in the shape of our hands 
and feet, and body— 
surely as sane, thinking 
individuals we must realize 
that our strength lies in 
accentuating that differ- 
ence and not in concealing 
it. 

Several years ago a very 
banal street song was pop- 
ular in America, but it il- 
lustrates what I mean. 
The lover in the chorus 
reiterates to his sweet- 
heart that he loves her 
because she is herself, or, 
in the exact words of the 
refrain, “ Because you're 
you.” .Most of the women in America seem bent upon 
being each other and not themselves at all. If the 
young lady in the song of which I speak was anything 
like the rest of her sisters the lover in question could 
not have picked. her out from a million other 
girls if she had worn her hat down over her 
eyes. j ; 

Mind you, in suggesting that each woman design 
her own costumes, I do not=want you to think I ad- 
mire conspicuous attire. “Well-bred or even mod- 
erately intelligent women do not wear clothes that 
are noticeable as clothes. One may, of course, in- 
dulge certain sartorial fancies and even extremes in 
the privacy of one’s own home. But the woman who 
gowns herself in a conspicuous manner to go into 
public restaurants and the streets, places herself at 
once in an undesirable class. As a matter-of-fact, a 
woman’s gown at all times should bear practically the 
same relation to herself that a frame does to a picture. 
It should never intrude; never become more important 
than the picture itself...A ,gown on a well-dressed 
woman should simply be there, just as the leaves are 


FOR A SLIGHT WOMAN 


about the flower. 


Personally, I have often wondered why women do 
not study their type more, and then intensify it. | 
mean, for example, some of your own American 
women. There are numbers of you with the wide high 
cheek bones, the level brows, and the square chins of 
your own American Indians. Why not, if you have 
the long, muscular figure and the face of this type, 
revert to type in clothing? Of course, | do not mean 
to don moccasins and leather costumes. But consider 
the exquisite Indian beading that could be used as 
trimming—as a matter of fact, much of it was used 
this spring—or the lovely simplicity of parted hair 


_have the complexion of a blonde. 


drawn low over the ears; or the warm red and brown 
colorings the Indian women so love. Or there is the 
old Roman type of face, or the Egyptian, offering in- 
finite suggestions for classic costumes; or, of course, 
the more obvious Spanish type and the dress of my own 
dear Italian women. 

As far as I am concerned I think color is far more 
important than line in a dress. I think a woman 
should exercise the greatest care in selecting the exact 
shade of a gown or hat. And here is another point. | 
believe the color of a woman’s eyes and hair has very 
little to do with the becomingness of the “colors she 
wears. Believe me, the whole secret of selecting shades 
that will enhance one’s loveliness lies in selecting 
shades that harmonize with the complexion. One 
cannot say, “a blonde should not wear pink and a 
brunette should not wear blue,” because a blonde may 
have the complexion of a brunette and a brunette may 
In your country and 
in Ireland, too, many dark-haired women have com- 
plexions of dazzling fairness. A woman with that 
kind of skin may dare the full gamut of greens or 
purples, whereas to a dark-haired woman with the 
real brunette complexion such colors would be fatal. 
To be truthful, very few women can dare the more 
brilliant colors after they reach middle age. It takes 
the young, fresh face to withstand the cruder colors 
and actually profit by their proximity. 

To my way of thinking very few women can affor« 
to despise the aid of a little chiffon in wearing 
brighter colors. This is particularly true of the 
bright-colored evening gown with a décolleté corsage 
The abrupt line of the color against the skin is very 
trying. Many of our leading modistes have come to 
realize this in the last few years, and have learned to 
grade the tones with chiffon and lace. 

And now we come to very important questions. 
What may the slim woman wear and what may thi 
stout woman wear? As you probably know, I cannot 
deny that it is beneath the latter category I come my- 
self. Also, I believe it is a sort of religious beliet 
handed down by our ancestors, that the woman at al! 
inclined to be plump must wear plain, tight costumes. 
I laugh that belief to scorn. I love trailing chiffons 
and folds of gauzy materials, and I know I look my best 
in them. What is more, I believe all stout women 
would look their best in soft cloths and velvets, just 
as I am equally sure they look their worst in tight, 
plain clothes. Fancy a stout woman in a tight-fittinz 
tailored suit! Why, the poor creature looks like «an 
hour-glass! The semi-fitting suit, or, better yet, the 
long semi-fitting coat, is the thing for a woman of soli: 
proportions. Also there is just one good rule for her 
in house gowns. Let the stout woman carry her waist- 
line high; never attempt to push it down. The Empire 
gowns are the modes for her. with soft silks falling 
from the bust-line, to sweep into a long train at the back. 
That train, too, is an important feature. A train prop- 
erly handled can apparently take inches away in widt!) 
and add them in height. I always wear.a very lonz 
train, whenever such a costume is possible, and I have 
learned in standing to sweep it around before me sv 
that I seem quite a little taller 
than is actually the case. 

As for the slim women, they 
may break their lines as much 
as they please. In other words, 
for them are the short jackets, 
the flounced skirts, and the long, 
peasant shoulder seams. As a 
matter of fact, the styles for 
several seasons have been ideal 
for the slender woman. There 
is the band of fur, heavy satin, 
or velvet about the bottom of 
the skirt, the overskirt or tunic 
with an embroidered band, and 
the broad effeets in bodices. I 
think the slender woman looks 
best with a decided waist-line. 
The extreme Empire effects, in 
my opinion, add unpleasantly to 
the height of a woman already 
reasonably tall. 

As a matter of fact, though, 
as things are now, the rules of 
fashion are as arbitrary as a 
problem in arithmetic, and it is 
against such a state of affairs 
that I wish to enter my little ; 
protest. Already among the more intelligent classes ©! 
women one sees, there has been a firm refusal to adopt 
some of the bizarre extremes that Paris, London, an: 
New York would foist upon us. My dream is of the da} 
when all women shall exercise as much restraint, inte! 
ligence, and individuality in dress as they now do 1" 
the furnishing of their homes. 


FOR STOUT WOMEN 
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THE HORROR OF IT 

Rogers: Our bank of deposit 
has stopped payment. 

Mrs. Rocers: Oh, Jqghn! And 
I have three of those lovely blank 
checks which will have to be 
wasted. 



















CAUTION 
MotTuer: Johnnie, did you eat 

up all that jar of jam? 
Five-YEAR-OLD: No, truly and 

honest. I gave it all to the baby. 










THE SUPREME TEST 
BrowNiy: Is Jones contented? 
Townty: I should say so; | 

never heard him complain of the 

way his child is taught in school. 
















THEIR FAVORITE ALIBI 
Cook: How do you get out of 
it when the missis scolds you for 
not answering the bell? 
Warrtress: I always tell her I 
was making mayonnaise. 










HER METEORIC FLIGHT 
Post (at luncheon): I wonder 
what our new cook will be like? 










Mrs. Post: Oh, John! She left “On! JAMES, JUST THINK WHAT WOULD HAPPEN II 
this morning. OUR BRIDGET HAD TO WASH ALL THESE!” 














REACHING THEIR LIMIT 
“ Mrs. Perry had a horrid time with the Custom- 
house officers on her return from London.” 
“Tn what way?” 
“They wanted to make her pay duty on the thirty 








nine articles in her new English prayer-book.” 





HER DISTINCTION 
A TEACHER asked her class in spelling to state the 
difference between the words “ results” and “ conse 





MISTRESS: On, peaR! I’m ArFraip I’M LOSING 
MY LOOKS, NORA. 

MAID: YE ARE NOT, MUM, IT’S THE MIRRORS; 
THEY DON’T MAKE THEM AS GOOD AS THEY USED TO. 









quences.” 





A bright girl replied, “ Results are what you expect, 






and consequences are what you get.” 





ITS INEVITABLE END 
\cnes: A thing of beauty is a joy forever, isn’t 
it 
Guiapys: No. Only until some servant breaks it. 





THE EXTREME LIMI'1 
“Is there anything worse than living in the 
suburbs?” asked Howard. 
* Yes,” replied Mr. Fartrek, of North Hackensack 
“there is. Living in the suburbs of the suburbs.” 










































HIS REAL REASON 


Danms, endéred the Hone’ den. GRACE: Yov’bd NEVER DREAM THE NUMBER OF 


Not that I care for the circus myself,” he ex- PROPOSALS I'VE HAD THIS WINTER. NOT INTIMATE 
plained, “it’s just to take Johnny.” : HELEN: No, pEAR, BUT I'M SURE YOU DREAMED KNICKER: Can you make ends meet? 
: : MOST OF THEM. Bocker: Well, they meet, but they don’t speak 


HIS SCHEME 

KnowitT: Is Jones 
in favor of fortifying 
the canal? 

Snowit: Yes; he 
would send _ girls 
down there with hat- 
pins long enough to 
reach across. 


ITS DEGREE 

Mrs. BLOWIT: 
Are you planning 
an expensive gown? 

Mrs. KNOWIT: 
Well, it will take 
at least five courses 
and his favorite 
dishes to get it. 


THE MAJORITY 

Hupson: Do you 
treat your cook like 
one of the family? 

Jupson: No, in- 
deed; we treat her 
like three of the 
family. 


THE EXCEPTION 
Post: There are 
Hk: HOW BEAUTIFUL THE MOON-FISH IS TO-NIGHT! ag good fish in the 








at 
iy 


sea as ever were 












FOREWARNED caught. 
MISTRESS : When you leave, I shall want a week’s Parker: Hm! I 
Warning, guess you haven’t GRANDPA: Wuat’s THE MATTER, MABEL? 






Bripeet: It’s me habit, mum, merely to give a heard Thompson’s MABEL: ‘THE BOYS ARE PLAYIN’ POL’TICS IN THE BACK YARD, AN’ THEY WON'T 
blast on the auto horn. latest fish-story. LET ME VOTE! 






Not merely elastic, or 
absorbent, or cool, or 
ventilated, but possessing all 
these qualities in one sum 
total of underwear perfec- 
tion. Worn by two million 
people. Buy a suit. Look 
for the label. 
Write us for Illustrated Catalogue 

MEN’S dag Ste BOYS’ 





SOc widower 25C 


$1. ‘00 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
32 Washington Street, Amsterdam. N. 


Union Suits 
50c 























of great ingerest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells ‘all on these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of «material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully. refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— 
guarantee — I\lustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
eo See Co, G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
a RNING 
To protect you against disap 


intinent we caution i that 
the Fine. orm Maternit 


m ¢ any- 
where for thie garment. Ite special fosberes are protected by patents, 








As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, so 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of 
refinement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro- 
tecting the skin from summer 
sun and keeping it clear, 
smooth and velvety. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents fora 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. I, 125 Kingston St., 
Reston, Mass. 





permanently destroye: 
uaranteed. = 


pain. Protected 
MME. JULIAN, 128 Sth Ave. 
New York City 
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ARIS dresses; bonnets, and coats de- 
P signed for the very young infant and 
the small child are being featured in 
many of the shops this season. These 
imported garments offer many delightful 
suggestions in general cut and original 


























FROCKS AND ACCESSORIES FOR CHILDREN 


trimming fedtures. The French dress 
their children with an absolute simplicity 
that, in itself, is a distinct style. To be 
sure, Paris clothes for children follow 
the modes for older people, to a cer- 
tain extent, but any style suggestions bor- 
rowed from the clothes of “ grown-ups” 
are so adapted as to be perfectly appro- 
priate for children’s wear. 

This year’s summer dresses for children 
are cut on the straight narrow lines so 
popular in general fashions. The kimono 
sleeve and Empire lines also appear in 
many of the new models, ranging in size 
from six months to ten years. The hobble 
effect appears in a number of rather at- 
tractive new models. Dresses with the 
long French waist and short full skirt, 
with ribbon sash, are considered very 
smart. The low-cut neck prevails on 
most of these little dresses, and the sleeves 
are short puffs. 

Irish lace and edgings and insertions 
are used more than ever before on both 
infants’ and children’s dresses. This is 
not really as extravagant a vogue as it 
would at first appear. The first cost for 
this hand-made lace may seem rather 
high, but when one considers its wearing 
qualities the investment seems a very 
good one indeed, The price of Irish lace 
has diminished considerably during the 
past year, which undoubtedly accounts for 
the increased use of it on children’s 
clothes. Cluny lace beading, insertion, 
and edging are also very popular trim- 
mings this season, and, Valenciennes lace 


is used on many of the daintiest babies’ 
dresses. 

A charming little frock for a two-year 
old is illustrated on this page. It is made 
with Irish-lace insertion and edging. The 
long French waist effect is a feature of 
this model. The upper portion of the 
dress is laid in groups of fine pin tucks. 
These tucks are allowed to flare below 
the low French waist-line, to form the 
full skirt. This skirt is trimmed with a 
row of one-inch Irish insertion and an 
Irish edging one and a half inches wide. 
The round neck is cut low. The fitted 
bertha, cut with scalloped edge, is finished 
with the insertion and edging. 

The child’s Empire frock in the same 
panel has a hand-embroidered round yoke, 
shoulder pieces, and front panel, set to- 
gether with real Cluny insertion. The 
material used is a very fine French lawn. 
The waist is gathered slightly on to the 
yoke and shirred in at the raised Empire 
waist-line. It is finished with a folded 
girdle of pink messaline ribbon. 

Hand embroidery, combined with real 
Irish lace, is used on the elaborate long 
christening robes. An unusually attrac- 
tive model has the hand-embroidered front 
flounce. 

An attractive dress accessory’ for the 
small child is the separate tunic, designed 
to be worn over a simple little lawn slip 
with long French waist and full skirt. 
These tunics are made of very sheer, lawn, 
hand embroidered, the edges finished with 
hand scalloping. They are cut with seam- 





























less shoulder, and the mere mngyation of 
a peasant sleeve. 

Infants’ long coats are made of white 
silk poplin, white messaline, or Japanese 
silk, trimmed with hand embroidery and 
Trish-lace medallions and insertions. 





OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are od 
when purchased and odorless when worn, 


REMEMBER 
The reason for this is that they are made fr 
tropical gum, and contain absolutely no ri 
They are light, cool to wear, do not cha 
absolutely moisture proof and washable. 


EVERY PAIR es goer TED 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent f: 
Our “ Dress Shield Brieflet ” sent free 


INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable ga: vent 
that will keep baby’s clothe dry 
and clean. 
‘To be worn over the diaper. M if 
ap Sanitary Sheeting, w! is 
absolutely waterpro: nd 
odorless, white, soft and 
cleansed. ith or witho 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 


ap BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting a: 
all the good qualities of Pants. Prices | 
At your dealer's 


The ap Manufacturing Co., miadincwn, 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


insuresease and com- 

fort to the mother ° 

and safeguards 

the life of the 

expected child. 

Supports and 

preserves the fig- 

ure and permits 

oneto dress as usual 

Personal attention 

given each local cus 

tomer and a perfected 

measurement sysiem in 

sures satisfaction on a'l 
mail orders. 

Prices, $5.0 i up 

Send stamp tor bock- 

let No. 10— full of valu 


able information on now 
to dress at this period. 
rprtight 1909. 


BERTH c MAY, 125 W. 56th St.. NEW YORK kK 
“ The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is C|: hen” 





UNSEEN—NAIAD PROTEC! 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Odorless Suprem e@ im Mrcienic 
Beauty! Quality! “Cleanlin’ ss! 


Possesses two imy t and exclusive feature fore 
not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in ‘ 
ean be ensily and quickly sterifieed by immers 
ing water for a few seconds only. At the stores t 
pair on receipt of 25 cents. Avery pair guarc 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mirs., 101 Franklin :...\.Y 











Prof. 1. Mubert’- 


MALVIN A 
CREAM 
“The One Reliable Beww '" 
Jy removes | s 
Sunburn, and all 
tions of the skin, 
vents wrinkles. 


over 
merely ce pt pene 
A nebs > yel 
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HE problem of selecting an appro- 

priate wardrobe for the small lad was 

never more simple than during the 
present season. Attractive new styles and 
distinctly original trimming effects are 
shown in the smart shops that make a 
specialty of boys’ wear. Materials, too, 
are {:r prettier and more serviceable than 
they have been for some time. 


The average small boy between the ages 
of two and six wears either a sailor or 
Rus-itn-blouse- suit with bloomers to 


The bloomers show about an inch 
half below the edge of the blouse- 


mati 
and 


skit A belt of the material fastening 
with one button, low in front, is worn 
with -ither suit. 

The Russian blouse is cut on straight 
boxy {ines from shoulder to hem. One 
style is laid in one three-inch box-pleat 
in the center front, with the closing on the 
shoulder and down the right side. Another 
variation shows the front laid in two two- 
inch box-pleats, starting in the center of 
each shoulder. In this case the closing 
is hidden beneath the pleat on the right 
side. 

Some of the simpler Russian suits are 
made with the plain front and back, and 
this side closing is finished either with a 
two-inch band of contrasting material 
with land scalloping or with embroidered 
insertion. 

The belts worn with these dresses are 
made cither of the material itself or of 
the contrasting material used to trim the 





























BLOUSES AND SUITS FOR LITTLE BOYS 


Suit. Patent-leather belts are also very 
‘mart, especially those of white or navy- 
blue lk ather, 

The neck of the Russian blouse is usual- 
ly tinished with @ one-inch standing band 
of the material or a small round collar and 
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a tie of cord or the popular Windsor tie 


of soft messaline. 


The sailor blouse is made without pleats 
It has a sailor 
collar merging into revers that outline the 
V neck. This blouse opens down the center 


in either front or back. 






































THE SMALL BOY'S MORNING SUITS 


front when the short revers are used. 
When the revers are cut longer, however, 
they cross in front, and end at the waist- 
line or at the bottom of the skirt, giving 
a double-breasted effect. 

Sailor collar, tie, cuffs, and belt are usu- 
ally made of a contrasting material, 
trimmed with several rows of narrow 
white braid or edged with a half-inch pip- 
ing of a contrasting material. In many 
instances the sailor collar is of the con- 
trasting material, braid trimmed, and the 
revers are faced back with a plain contrast- 
ing color. Either the broad flat bow, the 
four-in-hand, or the sailor’s knot, made of 
soft messaline, are added as a finishing 
touch to the sailor blouse. 

Two different styles of sleeves are used. 
One sleeve is laid in two inverted box- 
pleats at the wrist and sct into a two-inch 
euff of the material, trimmed with braid. 
The other is laid in three inverted box- 
pleats, a half-inch apart. These pleats are 
stitched up three inches to form the cuff. 
The top of the sleeve is laid in one two- 
inch box-pleat at the armhole. 

A real nautical blouse has a star em- 
broidered in each corner of the sailor col- 
lar, and an anchor embroidered on the 
shield. A _ half-inch band encircles the 
right sleeve, one-third of the distance from 
the top. The left sleeve is embroidered 
with the eagle and bars. The shield is 
invariably white whatever the blouse color. 
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, ae will buy your first suit of Carter’s 


for its beauty. Its fineness of texture 
and exquisite silk trimming are irresistible. 
\ \ JHEN you have put it on you will delight in its velvety finish 


inside as well as outside —its smooth seams —in the way 
it fits the body like a second skin, yet ‘ 


without a hint.of constriction or weight. 


AS you wear it you will marvel how 

perfectly it holds its shape. It is 
the only underwear that can be stretched 
to twice its size. Yet it will spring back 
instantly to its natural form. That 
Elasticity is the very soul of 


Carters 


RRG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Clhderwear 


INALLY, one by one, you will 

discover the host of /ittle things that 
complete the beauty and comfort of 
Carter’s——too many to be set down here 
but known and delighted in by three 
generations of wearers. 





May we send you this 


exquisite silk corsage sachet? 


We have made up from our new silk fabric 
some dainty little corsage sachets filled with a 
delicate sachet powder imported exclusively for us. One will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. We put this price on them simply 
to keep out irresponsible requests. Address Department K 




















The William Carter Co. 


TRADE MARK 
neeerume wa more 


Needham Heights, Mass. 



































D° you want a new embroidered blouse? The design 
illustrated below is one of the smart new ones for 
a kimono waist worked in French knots or outline stitch. 


Do all Why 


your not 
friends interest 
and those 
neighbors who do 
subscribe not, and 
for obtain 


HARPER’S this 


BAZAR? waist 
They for 
should yourself 
do so. free? 





If you will send us one dollar and a quarter and the 
name of a new subscriber, we will send you the above 
design stamped on a good quality of white batiste, a 
Harper’s Bazar pattern (in small, medium or large size) 
for cutting the blouse; and six skeins of French working 
cotton in white. Doesn't this offer appeal to you? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 

















PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
Reproduces your exact figure when 
inflated inside your fitted lining 


You may sit at ease in an armchair 
or recline luxuriously on a couch 
and direct the fitting and draping of 
our gowns if you possess a Pneumatic 
ian Form. If social or household 
duties interfere with visits to the modiste, 
send your Pneumatic Dress Form to 
represent you, select the material, de- 
termine the style and have the making 
directed by letter or telephone. 


YOUR PNEUMATIC SELF 


To reproduce exactly every individual pecu- 
liarity of your figure, all you need do is to have 
a muslin lining fitted (directly over your corset 
and without your skirts) down over hips, so as 
to obtain their exact shape. 

Insert the deflated Pneumatic Form inside 
this lining and inflate until solid. Then adjust 
to proper skirt length, and put your petticoat on 
to give the correct flare to gown below hips. 
Your double now stands before you and your 
costume may be finished down to the smallest 
detail without the tiresome process of “ trying 


on.” You can literally “see yourself as others 


see you. 


The same form may be used by any 

ber of ; this is well illus- 
trated by photos (see below) of lin- 
ings inflated onthe same size form. 


When not in use PNEU-FORM may be 
deflated and packed in the box base (size 
12x 14x 4 inches). 

Every month we publish some very important 
information about dressmaking and The Pneu- 
matic Dress Form in a Fashion Book called 
“What to Wear and How to Make It.” It is free 
to you. Write at once for Fashior Book F-32. 





Simply Address : 
PNEU FORM COMPANY 


557 Fifth Ave., near 46th St., New York 
(For sale only at this address.) 


PNEU-FORM 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 






































Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and Stat; 
written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting 


patterns see pattern advertisement. 


HE lingerie dress of 

this season, in which 

class we include all 
thin muslins and cotton 
chiffons and voiles, may be 
made with a flounce or 
without. The flounced 
skirt is cut on the same lines 
as the frocks of last year, 
only with somewhat. less 
fullness in the flounce. In- 
stead of the princess cut 
there is a sash or the skirt 
and waist are joined by 
insertion. 

The newer type of lingerie 
dress has the straight, 
scant skirt cut in one piece, 
some of the fullness being 
taken out around the top by 
means of darts, which are 
almost hidden in the slight 
gathers. This is the model 
that is used for the bordered 
materials that are seen 
everywhere in the shops. 
The border of the muslin is 
used, also, for the surplice 
waist. 

Pattern No. 
this type of dress. It 
shows how the _ bordered 
material may be made up 
as simply as possible. The 
guimpe is a simple under- 
form, fitted with darts, 
which serves for a founda- 
tion to which to fasten the 
skirt. At the back the 
surplice drapery crosses over 
to the right side, and fast- 
ens under a rosette with 
long sash ends. There the 
skirt placket comes, too. 

This design may be most 
charmingly carried out in 
any pretty white or colored 
material with embroidery, 
as illustrated. The hem on 
the skirt and on the waist 
drapery may be of a con- 
trasting material set on with 
a narrow lace or embroidery 
beading or insertion. The 
embroidery design shown 
here is planned to be as 
little work as possible by 


547 shows 


the introduction of the pretty little Irish 
or Cluny lace motifs that may be bought 
The little sprigs 
on the skirt, above the border, may be 
omitted, or a smaller number of them 


in the shops this year. 


used, 


For the linen frocks, whether to be used 


just as morning 





cenit 


BORDERED MUSLIN DRESS. 
Cut Pattern No. 547. 


Embroidery Design No. 497. Price, 50 cents. 

The skirt is cut in six gores, closing 
at the left side of the center panel. This 
is a particularly good model for all of the 
simple wash frocks for summer. It is 
straight and easy to fit because of having 
seams over the hips, and the fact that 
there is not much bias at any point makes 


LINEN DRESS. 
Cut Pattern No. 548. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 35 cents. Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 35 c=nts. 
Embroidery Design No. 498. Price, 35 cents. 


the tucks are to be omitted, 
Other good skirts i uy, 
for linen suits are Nos. 4) 
and 411. Each of the-e hax 
a coat designed to go with 
it, No. 226 or 227. Vithe 
of these coats would be q 
good model for use wit) 
such a dress as No. 548: 
especially good for a linen 
suit is coat No; 226. 

The panel of lingerie 
shows three most iisefy| 
garments, and several dif. 
ferent embroidery designs 
to go with them. The firs; 
garment is a combination 
of chemise and drawers, 
The flaring side  tiounce 
gives a comfortable fu|Iness, 
The garment closes at the 
back. No. 126 is a princess 
underslip intended es)ecial- 
ly for slight women. The 
way the gores are cut at the 
front and the top gathered 
in makes a slight fullness. 
The seams may be joined 
with a pretty lace or em 
broidery beading, or be fin- 
ished in the good old- 
fashioned double seam. The 
flounce is put on with its 
fullness arranged in tiny 
tucks instead of 
The closing is at the back, 
as this is much more sat- 
isfactory for slips to be 
worn under thin 
frocks. * 

The third garment is a 
princess corset-cover and 
drawers combination. ‘This 
one closes at the front in 
the usual fashion, and the 
ruffles at the knees are put 
on with a lace insertion. 
These ruffles are cut on a 
curve to give a_ pretty 
flare. 

As to the embroidery de- 
signs, all are adaptable to 
any one of the garments. 
Where seams occur the em- 
broidery may be done right 
over them. The left - hand 
design, No. 492, is a flower 
pattern, to be worked in eyelet embroid 
ery. There is a simple flower-and-dot de- 
sign for the ruffle. No. 493 has Irish- 
lace roses on the upper part. Four of 
these are set in, and a pretty little open 
beading or ladder pattern is worked in a 
curve across the front, with leaves in solid 

French —embroiery. 


gathers, 


summer 





The center design is 





dresses or as_ part 
of a suit with coat 
to match, the blouse 
like the skirt is best. 
This blouse may be 
partly of thin lawn 
or batiste. It may 
have elbow _ sleeves 
and the round collar- 
line neck finish; the 
kimono-cut shoulder 
and sleeve may be 
used or the regular 
armhole seam of 
other years. But 
always, with a col- 
ored dress, the waist 
with some visible 
mark of belonging to 








again in eyelet em- 
broidery, with long 
leaf forms that may 
be worked in !ader- 
stitch or with out- 
lines, and filled in 
with seed-stite) or 
French knots. Lit 
tle groups of 
form the desig 
495. These n 
earried out in 
or French sti! 
may also the fest 
and bowknot p 
No. 496. 

The hand embroid 
ery is, of course. ‘1 no 








the skirt is smartest. 

Pattern No. 548 
shows this type of 
waist. The main part 
of it is of the same 
linen, or pongee, or 


poplin as the skirt, while a yoke and un- 
dersleeves of lace and inserted pieces of 
tucked lawn and white embroidery and 
buttons with their white soutache loops 
give a lightness that is most becoming. 
The yoke and undersleeves can be made on 
a separate foundation, to be laundered 
alone. The whole thing closes at the back. 


CHEMISE AND DRAWERS. 


PRINCESS 
UNDERSLIP. 
Cut Pattem No. 125. Cut Pattern No. 126. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents each. 


COMBINATION 


Embroidery Designs, Nos. 492, 493, 494, 495, 496. Price, 25 cents each. 


it a practical skirt to iron. The lines 
across the foot of the front panel are 
very narrow tucks. Allowance is made for 
these in the length of the breadth, and 
the straight line across for one tuck is 
perforated for the worker to follow. The 
pattern has also a special perforated line 
to show where it is to be cut off when 


FITTED PRINCESS 
Cut Pattern No. 127. 


way essential to the 
garment. Put 80 
many women 0Wa- 
days embroidei heir 
own lingerie that 4 
variety of such de 
signs is essential. In place of the hand-em 
broidery insertions of lace and fe: 
stitching and French knots may be used 
to decorate the underwear. 
Next month we shall issue other lin- 
gerie patterns and several new embroidery 
designs for kimono blouses. There will 
be embroidery designs for the underwear. 


COMBINATION. 


ither- 
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NEW SILVER AND GLASS 


BY LYDIA LE BARON WALKER 









































NE of the impressions 
received from browsing 
over The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table is 
that the housekeeper 
must have been a genius 
too. Certainly she 
knew just what dishes 
to set before the king 
nteurs to tickle his palate and set 


fleurs, for that is what it really is—a path 
of posies. However, we Americans call it 
by the prosaic name of “railroad.” The 
central idea is an unbroken floral line. 
Low rectangular flower-holders, curved 
cornerpieces and high vases are all in- 
cluded in the one scheme. The simplest 
style is to have a rectangular section on 
either side of a tall vase. This may be 











of continued the entire length of the table. 
him talking. The fame of that wonderful. Another way is to have really a path of 
flowers all about the table at a 
—— rae 2 suitable distance from the edge. 
= Ah The effect is both unusual and 
Dh ae artistic. 

wi , In sharp contrast to the 

a . : : 
; % ; chemin de fer is the old epergne. 
Pa It is again in vogue, so if you 





_ 





have one stowed away, now is 
the time to bring it out. One of 
the latest ideas is as practical 
as it is pretty. It consists of a 
cracker-and-cheese dish  sur- 
mounted by a handsome vase. 
The charm of it is that it can 
be either an epergne or be sepa- 
rated into three distinct articles 
a cracker or sandwich plate, a 
bonbon-dish or compotier, and a 
vase for long-stemmed flowers. 




















ENGLISH-MUFFIN BASKET 


breakfast table has outlived more than one 
generation; but the inspiration is not nec- 
essarily confined to the breakfast. After- 
dinner speches are noted for their wit and 
wisdom, and it is over the teacups that 
domestic topics are discussed and current 
events reviewed. 

Since home life in its intimacy and so- 
giety in its functions gather repeatedly 
about the dinner table, it is no wonder the 
good housewife delights in having her 
board inviting. The variety which is the 

















COVER FOR A LACE DOILY 

spiee of life is happiest at the table. A 
n the setting of a simple meal is 
good as a tonic to a tired man. 
il, a novel arrangement of decora- 
tion gives zest to a whole meal. There 
are Many new ideas current at present. 
The rrangement of flowers has changed 

altogeilier. While fern-dishes are pretty, 
and \ continue to be used, they have 


chang: 
often ; 
Vr, ag 


become a little monotonous. Cut flowers 
are prverred. To suit these styles new 
Vases 


ve come into fashion. 





SARDINE-HOLDER AND BREAKFAST DISH 


The most deeided innovation, revived 


from the time of Napoleon’s court, is the 


Chemin de fer. One is inclined to give the 
name a little twist and call it chemin de 





The thrifty housewife will read- 
ily see possibilities in things 
already owned. When fruit or 
flowers are heaped about the base, and the 
vase is filled with blossoms, the result is 
sure to be satisfactory and 


flowers in glassware. 
vail over conventional patterns. 


pinks, strawberries, thistles, and all sor 


of pretty flowers are cut in profusion. 


Floral designs pre- 
Daisies, 


ts 


There is a delightful novelty in cut- 


glass tumblers and 
actually thin! 


glass is cut with excellent results. 


goblets. 


They are 
A fine quality of blown 
Hith- 


erto, most of us have admired heavy and 


richly cut tumblers, but when it came 
actual use we chose thin ones. 


to 


Now we 


may have them both thin and cut. Be- 
sides these delightful glasses, blown-glass 
tableware in dainty cutting may be had 


in many shapes. 


It is not expensive, and 


so appeals to the purse as well as the eye. 
Stem-ware has reappeared. Goblets, for 
instance, are in better style than tumblers. 


Almost every china-closet 


goblets of fine cutting. They are 


boasts a few 


50 


graceful in shape and so dainty to handle 


that the marvel is they ever went out 
fashion. 


ot 


Stem-ware now includes sherbet- 
glasses, grapefruit-glasses, and the like. 


There is a tendency to elevate all sorts 


of dishes. 


been flat When 


long enough. 


The feeling is that they have 
stems are 


not appropriate, articles either have stand- 


ards or are footed. This is true even 
teacups. Sandwich - plates, 
bonbon - dishes, cream - pitchers, 
bowls, fern-dishes, ete., are footed 
season. 
cake-baskets. Those of us who 
handsome ones packed away will be gl 


ot 


com potic rs, 
sugar- 
this 
This fancy paves the way for 
have 
ad 





charming. 

Another combination cen- 
terpiece consists of candelabra 
or a single candlestick with 
flower-holders attached. Lit- 
tle vases are secured at the 
ends of branching metal arms 
which may be fastened to any 
candlestick. The _ flickering 
light shows effectively among 
the flowers. An_ elaborate 
centerpiece may be had at 
small cost, assuming you have 
a suitable candlestick. Frames 
fitted with tiny vases cost 

















but a trifle. : 
Chains are a marked feat- 

ure of table decorations this 
season. An exquisite centerpiece has sil- 
ver chains connecting three or four sil- 
ver or silver-deposit vases to a larger 
central vase. Sometimes the whole idea 
is developed in glass. Festoons of flowers 
or fine foliage may be used if you cannot 
get the silver or glass links. The latter, 
however, are daintier. 

Plateaus are so convenient that they 
apparently have come to stay. The latest 
fancy is for lace plateaus. Exquisite 
real lace motifs are encased in glass and 
rimmed with silver. The lace may be re- 
moved and other filmy doilies substituted. 
This allows great variety. The doilies are 
kept spotless and require no washing, 
which is an advantage every housewife 
will appreciate. These plateaus are par- 
ticularly effective on highly polished ta- 
bles. They are placed under vases of 
flowers in dining-room, library, or draw- 
ing-room. 

Plateaus of silver deposit are used fre- 
quently as salvers. They are 
included in many of the best 
water, lemonade, or iced-tea 
sets. The same pattern is 
used on pitcher, glasses, and 
plateaus. Large  serving- 
trays of silver deposit are a 
further development of the 
plateau. They have frames 
of wood with handles of the 
same or of silver. Such trays 
are just as handsome and 
a great deal less expensive 
than those made entirely of 
silver. Deposit-ware is hav- 
ing a great vogue. 

Silver and glass are used 
together in the various 
styles of egg-servers 80 

much in evidence now. The latest idea is 

a combination egg-server, toast-rack, and 

butter-plate. 

We might call this a season of cut 





NEW-STYLE FLOWER-HOLDERS 
to hear they are again de rigueur. 


cake. 


muffins or rolls, atid at breakfast, 


Their 
use, however, is by no means limited to 
It is just as correct to use them for 


too. 


They also make the prettiest kind of salad 


or fruit dishes. 


The baskets of the mo- 


ment are generally rather low and in 
pierced or open-work patterns. Besides 
these, real English-muffin baskets are in 


vogue here. 


They have wicker linings, 


and are equally good for nuts or muffins. 


Those who are 


fond of sardines w 


ill 


























CRACKER-AND-CHEESE DISH WITH VASE 


appreciate the 
trated. 


imported novelty 


illus- 
The box itself is of white porce- 


lain, but the little fish is in realistic col- 


ors. The holder is of silver. 


You will see from these outlines that 
there are numerous changes in table deco- 


rations and appointments this 
Novel features are introduced 


season. 
and old 


styles revived. Some are radical, but all 
are pleasing and there is plenty of va- 


riety to be found in the new styles. 
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The only Absolute Air-| 




























































































No Glass Top to 
leak in Air. 

No Poison- 
ous Zinc 






Because it has 
no leaky rubber 
ring to decay 
and admit the 
air — because it 
has no poison 
ous zinc cap 





| 
| 
because it has | 
no uneven and | 
leaky glass top, 
but, instead, it 
has a gold enam- 
eled cap, with 
tasteless, sani- 
tary c 
sition gasket 
which seals air- 
tight and as no 
other jar has 
been sealed be 
fore White 
Crystal Glass 


Wide Mouth 


ompo- 


Mand-in-jJar Trade Mark 

To advertise the Economy Jar we will give 

FREE ,,,2°. .¢ Economy Jars 
Helmes & Edwards 

Sectional Plate Silver Tea Spoons. 

Three Spoons with every case of Economy Jars 

One Spoon with every dozen Economy Caps 







































Cut out “Hand-in-jar” Trade 
Mark, as above shown, on either 
end of each case of one dozen 
Economy Jars and mail it with 
14c in U. S. stamps te cover 
cost of packing and postage 
etc., and we will present to 
you one full size sectional 
plate Silver Tea Spoon made 
by the Holmes & Edwar/s 
Co., makers of the best silver 


lated ware in America 
This is no “premium” 
spoon. On the contrary, | 
there is no finer silver | 
plated ware made: war Direc- 
ranted many years. Reg tions for 
ular value $4.00 per dozen . 
or 35c each. Every case Canning 

| of jars has the trade Meats, 

| mark on each end and Fish, Vege- 
also on carton of caps in tables, 


each case { two or 
three spoons are de i 
cut out that many trade 
marks and mail with 
14c additional for each 
wanted Thi 
gives you 3 spoons tor 
42c with each dozen 
of Economy Jars. Val 
2 spoons 8: 





be cooked in a 


Snenln 
spoon kettle, 





ing hot € 
cap on and clamy 
instantly. Set the 
jar aside to cool 


Users of Economy a 
Jars buying extra — , take 
caps may cut out clamp off Try the 
trade mark on car- cap to see that the 
ton of caps and jar is sealed. Fish, 
send it to us with meats. game and 

vegetabies must he 


14c in stamps and 
receive one of 
these 35c silver 
tea spoons free 


cooked in the jar 

never in the kettle 

Place raw food in the 
1 





Jar Cap and clamp 
Exact cut 07° " Pi 
lace in wrdinary 
png wash boiler 
water ty neck 
of jar Boil 


time stated in 
book of reci 
pes. Take out 
jar and work 
is done In 
general fruit 
requires boiling 








| 

| about thirty 
| minutes. Pease 
| corn, string 


beans about three 
to four hours 

Fish, meats and 
game four hour 

When cool re 
move the clamp 


a3” Be Sure to write at 
once for Free Booklet of 
complete recipes and many valuable sugges 
tions. 


Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 


H°Sfice Portland, Oregon 


Branch offices i cities through- 
aa 


To prove the superior points of the Economy Jar-to 
those who have never used it we will give one jar Free 
Cat out this coupon, 
Keonomy dar FREE. 

FREE ECONOMY JAR COUPON—H.B. 
This coupon MUST be filled out and presented to 
your dealer Berore July 1, to11, to get free jar 
See that the cap is stamped plainly “Economy 

ar.” 


ge to your dealer teday, get an 
Buy 1 doz. aud get Free Spoons. 


Kerr Glass Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
I certify I have received today free, one Quart 
Economy Jar complete (cap and clamp). Thi 
is the only coupon presented by any member of 
my family I have never used Economy Jars 
I will give the jar a careful trial] at home canning. 








To the Dealer; C ~ + ms wil! be redeemed by your 
jobber at fu‘. retail prices when signed by you if 
returned before Aug.1,1911. Void after that date 


This is to Certify that I gave away one Economy 
Jar complete, to the abové signed person. 


Dealer's Name ........ 
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of the 


knife and 


and 








The “Universal”’ 


Coffee Percolator 
Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percolation 
is completed before the water 
boils. 

Coffee made 

in it is easily 

known 

by its 

delicious 

aroma, 

fine flavor 

and the ab- 

sence of the 

bitter taste caused by boiling. 


If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
“Universal.” 





The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds 

\ of food, whether 
meat or vege- 
tables—raw 

or cooked— 

as coarse 

or fine as 

wanted 

—rapid- 

ly and 


Does 
away 
entirely 
with the 
drudgery 


chopping 


bowl. 


The “‘Universal”’ 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy 
inconvenient. 

In the “Universal” 

the Tea Ball ‘a 

remains 


the tea has oe 

steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended 
above it, inside the cover. 
The last cup is just the 
strength of the first — and 
every cup Perfect Tea. 


The “Universal”’ 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. 

‘ Simple, easy, 
Y == sanitary. 
So, SS Does 
; with 

hand 

knead- 

ing. 

Makes 

perfect 

bread. 


Write for our Large Book 
of Useful Things. Free. 


Buy of leading Hardware and j.-velry Stores. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, 








251 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 7 
: THE “CURES” OF EVELINA 


(Continued from page 269) 

in the halls and on the stairs, and she 
couldn’t endure that, either, so Harry had 
to go. His father and I feel badly about 
it, but, of course ”—this with the sudden, 
beautiful loyalty to which she had ac- 
customed us—‘ no sacrifice is too great 
to make for the dear, suffering child.” 

The dear, suffering child spent the en- 
suing three days out in the garden, and 
Jessica and I, by her permission, were at 
last privileged to approach her and offer 
her our sympathy. We found her lying 
in a hammock, severely regarding a large 
white card pinned to a tree. On it was 
printed in gold letters the following reas- 
suring message: 


“T AM GOD’S CHILD. 
NOTHING CAN HURT ME.” 


Impressed, we gazed upon this noble, an- 
cestral vaunt, but made no comment until 
Evelina herself broached the subject, in- 
dicating the card with the delicate white 
hand whose power and gestures were al- 
ready so familiar to us. 

“It helps,” she said, with patient sweet- 
ness. “It is my favorite, but I have 
others which Mrs. Deshaw wishes me to 
concentrate on, so I change every day. 
Here is one I shall use to-morrow.” She 
opened a tiny portfolio on her lap as she 
spoke, and revealed a collection of cards, 
gilt engraved, which she spread out be- 
fore us. The one already selected for to- 
morrow’s inspiration read thus: 


“THOUGHTS ARE THINGS; 
THINK HEALTH, GOODNESS, HAPPINESS.” 


We glanced over the others. The same 
optimistic spirit of prophecy pervaded 
them. On one, Evelina was urged to re- 
member that both the world and the bless- 
ings of the world were hers. On another 
she was exhorted to “Trust God and 
Nature.” A third reminded her that 
“Mind is Triumphant,” while a fourth 
blazoned forth the jubilant message, 


“soy! soy! ! gory!!!” 


Evelina, whose interest in her ailments 
was incessant and feverish, and who re- 
fused to be drawn for a second from the 
contemplation of them, explained the-value 
of the cards. 

“The «printed word helps so much. 
You see,” she began, “it impresses the 
thought definitely upon the mind and then, 
as a final help, one reads it aloud and re- 
peats it frequently, while looking at it. 
Thus one gets the cumulative, force of the 
written and the spoken word, and so the 
good work goes on.” 

It was evident that, consciously or un- 
consciously, she was quoting from the 
eminent Mrs. Deshaw. That high author- 
ity, who had been hovering with restless 
forbearance in the background, now ap- 
proached and apologetically broke up the 
conference. She herself was looking hag- 
gard and pale. Several days before Mrs. 
Hutton had mentioned that the climate 
of Chambersburg did not agree with Mrs. 
Deshaw—an unfortunate discovery, sure- 
ly, in view of all it was expected to do for 
her patient. 

“Miss Hutton tires so easily,” Mrs. De- 
shaw now explained, suavely. “A little 
chat is of the greatest benefit to her, but 
it must not be prolonged an instant be- 
yond the point of helpfulness, or the reac- 
tion is severe. I am sure you understand.” 

The last words came back to us over 
her -shoulder, accompanied by a fat, co- 
quettish smile. Already she was leading 
Evelina away, and glancing across the 


.lawn we saw doors opening, servants ap- 


pearing, and Mrs. Hutton hastening for- 
ward to facilitate the exciting journey into 
the _ house. 
with an expression on her face whose 
coming I was learning to dread. It fore- 
told grim determination and whole-heart- 
ed action—usually in behalf of some one 
else. Her voice, when she spoke, however, 
was dreamy. 

“T believe I could stop all that non- 
sense,” she murmured, as if to herself. 

Two weeks more brought us the chron- 
icle of the abrupt flight from Chambers- 


Jessica looked after them, 


” 


burg of Mr. James Arthur Hutton—* Pa, 
as his loving spouse called him when men- 
tioning the fact of his withdrawal. 

“He got real nervous,” she explained, 
regretfully. “ He’s never just to say real 
well, but he doesn’t complain, so we never 
know. But yesterday he went to see the 
doctor, and when he came home he told 
me he must have change of air and scene. 
It’s a pity I can’t go with him, but he’s 
going to Atlantic City where Kitty is, and, 
of course, I must stay to take care of 
Evelina. She’s getting better; I can see 
it real plain. 
now, for Mrs. Deshaw is going this week. 
She says she has taught Evelina her sys- 
tem, and must go to other patients who 
need her more. I’m sorry, for she seems 
real nervous, and I should think the quiet 
here would do her good. Only yesterday 
I went into the sitting-room suddenly, and 
she was sitting in front of one of her own 
mottoes saying it over and over. ‘I am 
God’s child. Nothing can hurt me.’ She 
looked real embarra ed when I came in. 
I’m sure I don’t see why.” 

Jessica looked at me, but I kept a reso- 
lute gaze on a chain of hills cutting the 
distant sky line. Mrs. Hutton prattled 
on with unabated interest. 

“She makes Evelina write letters every 
day, now,” she resumed, “ to herself.” 

Jessica looked up, alertly. 

“To her—to Mrs. Deshaw?” she asked, 
with interest. 

“No, to her own self. It’s the power of 
the written word. It’s from the subcon- 
scious mind to the conscious mind. See, 
like this.” 

She fumbled in her pocket as she spoke, 
and drew forth a letter, which she artless- 
ly extended to us. We hesitated. 

“Dear me. Evelina won't mind,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Hutton, easily, observing this 
phenomenon. “She shows them all to 
us. I heard the cook reading one to the 
gardener yesterday morning.” 

Thus encouraged, we accepted the mis- 
sive. It was written in a strong, clear 
hand. It read: 


“Dear Evetina,—I want you to look 


out upon the world to-day with the clear - 


eyes of perfect trust. Remember that 
your destiny lies in your own keeping. 
You can make your life what you wish. 
You are absolutely well, absolutely sane, 
absolutely the master of your present and 
your future. 

“Think health. 

“Think love. 

“Think freedom. 
“Then shall you have health and love and 
freedom, for these are the heritages of 
your immortal soul.” 


There was no signature. We read the 
letter twice very carefully — Jessica, | 
knew, making mental note of it the while. 
Then we soberly handed it back. 

Mrs. Hutton, prattling on after the 
brief interruption, fell abruptly from these 
transcendental heights to the material- 
istic earth. 

“Evelina has gained ten pounds since 
we came,” she said, “ but she feels sure 
she ain’t any better. She’s sleeping better, 
though. She’s slept real well for a week, 
but I run in and out of her room all night 
long just the same, because I’m so used 
to it. The doctor said this morning that 
after Mrs. Deshaw and the rest had cured 
Evelina, he would have to cure me; and 
I guess that’s so.” 

She sighed as she spoke, and, looking 
at her closely, I observed with a pang the 
deep tired lines in her plump. face, and 
the strained expression of her faded eyes. 
Jessica, silently appraising her at the 
same time, had apparently reached the 
same conclusions. Jessica, however, un- 
like myself, had a remedy, and she voiced 
it eagerly while I was. barely becoming 
conscious of an uprush of sympathy for 
the worn little old lady before us. 

“Dear Mrs. Hutton,” she began, af- 
fectionately, “I have a beautiful plan to 
propose. Please don’t say a word until 
I’ve told you all about it. I want you 
to think it over before you decide.” 

Mrs. Hutton looked doubtful and wor- 


But there’s only us two left ~ 


ried. Jessica hurried on, without giving 
her time to speak. gs 

“T want you to take the train to-moy. 
row for Atlantic City, and join your hys. 
band and other daughter, and resi ang 
sleep for a month!” she continued, fi;mly. 
“and while you are doing it J will take 
care of Evelina. I can do it beautisljy. 
I'll go over there and sleep in the voom 
next hers, and if she wants anythi: jp 
the night I'll get it. The servant. arp 
there to wait on us both, and Helen, jjey,. 
will come to the front in an emer: o-ney 
I am sure.” , 

I murmured a vague confirmati: 1 oj 
this surmise. I was almost too st» ::neq 
for speech. But my eyes fell on 1 
lumined little face of Mrs. Hutton, a) | the 
glance was a revelation. ‘The wea) pil- 
grim at the entrance of the Eterna) (jt 
might wear some such look. Cer inh 
his face, however ecstatic, could . 
no more of joy than the face besi.\ 
All the history of weary months w . 
trayed in that expression at the <4 
tion of respite, of temporary peace. 
instant, seeing what Jessica had s 
much sooner, I registered a vow t! 
tired woman should go to Atlanti 
and stay there as long as she wis!)|, ; 
whatever cost to us. She was s| 
now. 

“Oh, Miss Belden,” she exe! imed. 
tremulously, ecstatically, “do you tink | 
could, really? I would love to. It scems 
as if I must get away a little whil. You 
are the only person I could trust her with 
—you and Miss Randolph, of curse.” 
This with a hurried apologetic glance at 
me. “ But wouldn’t it be too—tow much 
trouble?” 

Jessica smiled. ‘“ Then it’s settle.” she 
said. -‘ You leave at three to-) 
afternoon, and I take charge of Evelina, 
She’s better now. She will be better still 
when you come back, and she wil! 
it. J’ve a system, too, and I’m gu 
try it. Now, let’s go and tell her 


e jl- 


Trow 


know 
ng to 


Five weeks later Mrs. Hutton returned 
to Chambersburg with Miss Kat 
Hutton and Mr. James Arthur 
All three were brown and bright-eyid and 
happy. Jessica and I met them ai the 
train—Jessica and I and a robust creature 
earrying a golf-bag across her shou! cr and 
wearing a red tam-o’-shanter on tlie back 
of her head, and a rough tweed gown. and 
a pair of hobnailed shoes. It wa- Eve- 
lina. Nonchalantly, with possibly 
studied nonchalance, she kissed |: 
struck family, waved a farewel! to a 
young man with whom she had just 
“done” nine holes on the golf - 
and strode off up the hill towar 
with her sister, who, like her, had . 
the hospitality of the Hutton ¢ 
The carryall followed, with Mr. au! 
Hutton and several trunks in it, a: 
sica and I stood looking after it. 

As far as we could see it, the ficvs of 
the Hutton parents were pasted « ainst 
its glass sides, and the eyes of the |!utton 
parents were fastened in uncom): :hend- 
ing delight upon Evelina, easily \oeping 
pace with the carryall on the villa: side 
walk. 

“Well, you did it,” I admitted |) Jes 
sica. “ But how about that syste you 
were going to try? It seems to 1 Eve 
lina has done nothing but play g:'' with 
Jack Herrick since her mother lc! 

Jessica nodded. 

“That’s. the system,” she ex 
simply. 

“ Golf?” I asked, obtusely. 

Jessica looked patient. 

“Golf and other things,” sh« 
“ First, I talked common sense. * 
cultivated a sense of humor. ~ 
the precise, psychological mome! 
troduced love.” “ 

A light broke upon me. Tu: 
glanced back at the figure of tl) 
man who, having dutifully escor' 
lina -to the station to meet her 
and remained to attend to some 
extra luggage, was now in feve! 
suit of her up the hill. 

“ His?” I asked, humbly. 

“ Theirs,” corrected Jessica. 
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routions should be very 
Cor -ributions 
dress. 


accepted will be paid for at regular rates 
The signature will not be used in printing the article. 


They should be written on one side of the paper, 


pers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and_ ractical suggestions received. All 
short—none exceeding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has confronted 
: ,, Sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the 
If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be written on a separate sheet of paper 


e writer in her domestic experience. 


_ ned. Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harrer's Bazar, Housemother's Department, care of Harper & 


OT many months ago the joyful tidings went forth that an agri- 


Srot s, Franklin Square, New York. 
( hutions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
wit month of the date of their receipt. 
. I 
What of the Farmer's Wife ? 
LF 





fs) 


(2) 
—y 





with 


without saying. 


cultural millennium is to come in New York State by means of an 
ideal co-operation of brains, capital, and manual labor that has 
been effected there in the interests of the farmer and the farm. 
The capital is represented largely by certain large railroads; the 
brains are supplied chiefly by the presidents of these railroads who 
have individually applied themselves to agricultural experiments, 
ie and by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who has lately organized an 

agricultural department at Columbia University, and equipped it 
| farm measuring approximately a square mile. 
In every agricultural experiment intellectually conceived, manual 


The manual labor—that goes 


labor is the ultimate process; but it is effective in the mass, and seldom or never acquires 


a dis'inguished name. 
vital 


in the case? 


Behold, now the woman suffragists of New York State are to the rescue! 
H. P. Belmont has opened a school of agriculture for women. 


as been left out of the illustrious New York enterprise. 


Still, to the mind of a mere woman it looks as if something 


How about the woman 


Mrs. Oliver 
She has set aside two 


hundred aeres of her land on Long Island to that end, and will personally supervise 
the undertaking, aided by a number of women specialists whom she has carefully 


selected for the work. Mrs. Belmont hopes thus to make women stronger, 


and happier citizens. 


healthier, 


And still to the mind of the mere woman there seems a vital something overlooked 


in this Utopian agricultural dream. 


The woman at the wash-tub? 


How about the 
The woman who drives the broom? 


woman behind the cook-stove? 
In a word, is any- 


thing being done in New York State or anywhere else for the American farmer’s wife? 


Theodore Roosevelt has said: 


* Above 


all, the conditions of farm life must 


be shaped with a view to the welfare of the farmer’s wife and the farm laborer’s wife, 


quite as much as to the welfare of the farm laborer. 
is at least quite as bad as to have the man a mere drudge. 


drudg 


To have the woman a mere 
It is every whit 


as important to introduce new machinery to economize her labor within the house as it 


is to introduce machinery to increase the effectiveness of his labor outside the house.’ 


There you have it from a man that the woman’s labor in the home and the man’s 


labor on the farm demand equal and similar consideration. 
How many hours a day does she work? 
What kind of living does she have as a reward for her labor? 


get that consideration? 
does she work with? 


“Back to the land!” is the ery from unnumbered American reformers. 
Not until the farmer’s wife has told us her story can any one 


that mean to women? 
know that farming really pays. 
Harrer’s Bazar invites 


contributions 


But does the farmer’s wife 
What kind of tools 


What does 


on this subject from farmers’ wives; 


the contributions should not exceed four hundred words, and should be as explicit as 
possible as to the number and kinds of occupations which farming imposes on the wife; 
the number of hours spent daily at work; the amount and kind of help received from 
hired help, members of the family, and from labor-saving machinery; the farm equip- 
ment for doing the woman’s work; the kind of kitchen and laundry; water-supply; 


heating 


and cooking apparatus; money allowance received by wife for the household, 


for ler personal uses; the number of her children; means of education for her children; 
access to chureh, to town; kind and amount of recreation enjoyed; reason for fiving 
on farms in preference to other situations in life. 


For contributions clearly and concisely expressing such and similar 
Address Editor Harper’s Bazar, Franklin 


payment will be made at space rates. 
Square, New York. 


Church and Sunday-school 

I cannot remember the time when I 
was not taken to Sunday-school and 
church. These two services lasted from 
nine ‘clock in the morning until twelve, 
and «ften until one and two o'clock in 
the aiternoon. Then we went home for a 
few jreary hours. Again we went to 
churc!; for the eight-o’clock sermon, com- 
ing home at ten, sleepy and cross, and Sun- 
day vas ended. I grew to dread Sunday. 

When quite young I married. Then 
my (:y-dreams of quiet Sundays at home 


with the morning church service and 
long rambles in the woods, afternoons, be- 
came realities. I learned to look forward 


to the coming of each Sunday. 

Wicn my baby came and grew to child- 
hood, I decided she should not grow to 
hate Sunday. Before she was three years 
old, -imple little stories would interest her. 
I then told her the sweetest and most 
simp ic Bible stories, and talked to her of 
the Sunday kindergarten where little chil- 
dren learned of God and His goodness, 
She became much interested, and I al- 
lowe! her at the age of four to regularly 
atte! Sunday-school. This custom she 
has ‘ollowed all her life, 

I \clieve she had not heard over half a 
dozer chureh sermons before she reached 
her iwelfth birthday. Soon after this, 
she legan to read the current topics, and 
expressed a desire to attend church. Our 
minister was a broad-minded man, and she 
enjoyed his sermons. Since then she has 
been a constant church-goer. 

Several friends have said to me, “ How 
does it happen that your daughter loves 
church and Sunday-school, though you 
never used to make her attend, while my 


information 


children have wandered from the 
church ?” 

“T did not tire her while she was too 
young to understand the true meaning of 
religion,” is my answer. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


away 


J.B. 


Renovating a Straw Hat 

A KIND friend who sometimes helps me 
trim my hats recently rejuvenated a black 
straw hat for’me by brushing it thorough- 
ly with wood aleohol, which removed all 
the dust and gave it the gloss of a new 
straw. ¥. C. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Mother As Comrade 

My five children and I are comrades. 
I make it a rule to be interested in what 
they like best when I consider it proper, 
and thus win them over to doing things 
I wish. I feel that as long as I can keep 
this comradeship they will not stray far. 

In the evenings we read, play games, 
tell stories; sometimes I have sewing to 
do, then I ask them to read aloud to me, 
give me words to spell or geography and 
history questions to answer. I make many 
mistakes, and they enjoy correcting. Our 
Bible exercise (or game, they call it), 
which-they greatly enjoy, will count for 
much in after years. Each child has a small 
Bible the same in size. I ask for a book, 
say Job, St. Matthew, St. Luke, ete. The 
child finding the book first and spelling 
the name receives on a slip of paper a 
eredit mark. The child answering the 
last question I reward in some pleasant 
way. The multiplication table is also 
made a pastime, the questions asked in a 
spirit of jest. 


Authors of manuscripts which are avatlable will be notified of the acceptance of their contributi: 
Ajter one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. ss y Sadana a 


tf possible 


Sometimes the father will join us in 
a contest, when much fun prevails. 

The study of the piano has been made 
pleasant for my little girl by cutting up 
old musie in strips, and taking in the 
bass and treble clefs. She becomes much 
interested in marking each strip correct- 
ly with the names of the notes and rests, 
and her delight when the teacher comes 
and she has a satisfactory lesson gives 
us all pleasure. ; 

Instead of whipping or scolding, I keep 
a note-book with the children’s names in 
it. Whenever one of them does anything 
naughty a cross is put after the name. 
When five naughty acts have been regis- 
tered against one name, the child is made 
to go without a certain article of food 
of which he is fond—such as cake, pie, 
butter. Each week I start with a fresh 
page for each child. This method has 
proven successful. M. R. 

CoosaDA, ALABAMA. 


A Rose Party 


Come and see my roses, June the Twenty-fifth, 
‘our until Six. 


Tuts or a similar form of invitation is 
sent out each year. ‘The hostess has a big 
and beautiful rose garden to which there 
is added each year that which is new in 
the rose world. She has in addition a de- 
lightful old-fashioned home with 
piazzas well away from the street, trees, 
vines, and some quaint old-fashioned white 
and gold china. Otherwise she is not rich 
in material things; but her rose parties are 
events in the little city where she lives. 

After all the guests arrive, there is always 
some good music, usually about 
“My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose,” 
“The Rose that All are Praising,” “ Go 
Gather Ye Roses while Ye May,” and “* The 
Last Rose of Summer.” Last year some 
one gave a short history of the rose, with 
the many interesting legends about it. 
Another year “The secret of successful 
rose-growing ” was the subject of a short 
paper by a well-known authority. One 
afternoon the mysteries of fertilization, 
with lovely pictures and charts showing 
the bee going into the heart of the lily, 
and other marvels of flower life formed the 
half-hour entertainment. 

The refreshment that follows the music 
and talk is also varied a little each year. 
Sandwiches of bread, both white and 
brown, spread with fresh butter, bunches 
of red currants and cream made one day’s 
menu. Another June day the sandwiches 
had a thick filling of cottage cheese mixed 
with watercress and pimentoes, chopped 
fine. The little cakes served with the cof- 
fee were rich old-fashioned home - made 
cookies, very thin, and about the size of a 
silver half-dollar. They had been laid, 
while hot, in layers of rose leaves, and had 
absorbed the flavor. Ices or -sherbets, with 
tiny cakes frosted in rose color, pale 
green and white, are other dainties that 
have been served. The last delight is the 
viewing of the roses in the late afternoon, 
when each guest is given a nosegay of fav- 
orites to carry home. The rose party is 


wide 


roses— 


, capable of endless adaptations. 


Rocuester, New York. F.S. R. 
ing the Inside of Shoes 

Ir is possible to clean the inside of 
shoes thoroughly, afd the process will ap- 
peal to the neat woman. 

Take an old tooth-brush which has been 
thoroughly cleansed with hot water and 
washing-soda—or a new brush, for that 
matter—wet it very slightly, soap it enough 
to make a light suds, and with it carefully 
rub and clean the inside of your shoes. It 
is not necessary to get them very wet. The 
chemical action of the soap does the work. 
Let the suds remain a few minutes, then 
rinse with the brush in the same way, 
put the shoes on ventilated shoe-trees to 
dry in the air, and they will be as fresh 
as a new pair. 


New Yors, N. Y. E. M. 
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Scours 
your 


Pots &” 
Pans 


Without 
Flard 
Scraping 


Because the fine particles 
of the Cleanser immedi- 
ately loosen and remove 


the hardest “burnt in” 
food-crusts, which soap- 
powders and scouring- 
bricks may only wear 


off alter long, hard 


scrubbing. 


Rinse pot or pan in water; 
sprinkle on a little Cleanser 
and rub briskly with scouring 
brush. Wash and wipe dry. 
The cleanser removes all 
grease and “burn” (no tire- 
some scraping with a knile 
necessary), and leaves utensils 
“sweet” and clean. 


Many Other Uses 
and Full Directions 
on Large Sifter- 
Can, 10 Cents 
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Baker’s 
Chocolate 


Finest in the World for 
Cooking and Drinking 


Unequaled for smoothness, 

delicacy, natural flavor and 
that uniform- 
ity which 
insures best 
results. 


IT IS 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE: 
Beware of Imitations 
—the genuine is prt 
up in Blue Wrapper 
and Yellow Label 


and with our trade- 
mark on the back. 


Booklet of Choice 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Recipes Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 














A Guarantee of Pure 


Healthful Food 


OOD comes out of the 

Leonard Cleanable Re- 

frigerator exactly as it 

went in-—pure, free from odor, 

delightfully fresh. Your health 

and the health of your family 

demand perfection in your re- 

frigerator. You can’t afford 

to risk ptomaine poisoning. I have a refrigerator 
that absolutely eliminates this danger—the 


Cleanable 
Leonard Refrigerator 


the final, perfected refrigerator, built_on lines that insure all 
food remaining in perfect condition. Tested and approved 
by Geod Housekeeping Inatitute, Genuine white por 
celain enamel lining, continuous piece, round corners, ne 
seams, no place for dirt or germs. Don’t confuse this with 
white enamel which is only paint. Ours is real porcelain, 
durable, easily cleaned. Nine-wall construction cuts down ice 
bills. If your dealer can’t suvply you, I'll ship, freight prepaid 
as far as the Mississippi anc 
Ohio Rivers. 

Money back if not satisfied. 

Style No. 300, shown here, size 
25x 173,x42, satin walnut case, 
only $18.90—50 other styles and 
sizes shown in catalogue. 


Send for the Leonard 
Booklet for housekeepers, ex- 
plaining the cause of unpleasant 
odors in common refrigerators. 
Also free sample of Leonard 
Porcelain Lining and insulation. 
Send a postal at once. 


c. H. Leonard, Pres. 
Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 
118 Clyde Park Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A 


Red Cedar Chest Sent Prepaid 


On 15 days’ Trial 








Protects furs and clothing against moths. 

No cumpbor required. Saves cold storage 

charges. Very roomy. Built of fragrant Southern 

Red Cedar, heavily bound with wide copper bands. Very orna- 
mental. We prepay freight charges. Sell direet from factory 
te home. Write for catalog showing many styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CuKST CO., Dept. 87, Statesville, N.C. 


< nk] ure Hawaiian 
Bar fomppreewn 


HY¥GHEAIC COOKER & BAKER 


Guaranteed not to rust. Write for special offer. 
STEPHENS MANUFACTURING CO. 
375 Franklin Bldg., - Buffalo, N. Y. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE WEDDING FEAST 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 


, UNE is the _bride’s 

? own month, for has 
not Dame Nature been 
busy with sunshine 

ff and showers for 
Aa? weeks making it the 
most charming of all 
A) the year? There are 
roses now on every 

hand, ranging from the fairest white to 
the loveliest pink and deepest red, so Jet 


For the purée, remove the seed and skin 
from two pounds of white grapes, and 
cut in small pieces; then add the juice and 
pulp of four oranges, the juice of one 
lemon, two cups of powdered sugar, and 
one cup of maraschino liquor, and chill. 

The green tint of the cream-of-pea soup 
is made a little more pronounced by adding 
a few drops of spinach green; it is served 
in bouillon-cups, with a spoonful of 
whipped cream, slightly salted and tinted 

a delicate pink, on top of 








each cup. she cucumbers 
are first crisped in ice- 
water; peeled, then creased, 
lengthwise, with a _ sharp 
knife; sliced, and arranged 
with watercress around the 
edge of a shallow glass dish, 
and the radishes, with their 
tender pink skin curled back 
to the stem in narrow strips, 
are placed in the center, on 
a bed of crushed ice, with 
more of the cress. 

For the creamed lobster, 
mix two cups of cooked lob- 
ster meat, chopped fine, with 








PISTACHIO PARFAIT WITH STRAWBERRIES 


us have roses, dainty pink and creamy 
white ones, in profusion everywhere on 
this special oceasion. 

For the center of the table get a boat- 
shaped basket with a high hoop for a han- 
dle. Drape this gracefully with delicate 
green tulle, and fill it with pink and white 
roses, arranging them with a few green 
leaves well up on the sides of the basket, 
and fasten more buds and blossoms at the 
top of the handle. If there 


two cups of rich cream 
sauce, and season’ with 
lemon juice, a little salt, and 
paprika. Fill Swedish timbale cases with 
this mixture, and sprinkle over the top 
minced parsley and lobster coral. If one 
does not possess a timbale iron, small 
china or paper ramequins may be used. 

The main dish is both dainty and sim- 
ple. Soften two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a saucepan; stir in two tablespoonfuls 
of sifted flour, and when well blended add 
gradually two cups of hot miik. Stir and 





are plenty of the flowers, 
there might be little trails 
of the buds and leaves run- 
ning from the basket out to 
the four corners of the ta- 
ble. 

For the place-cards use 
plain white, square ones, 
with a miniature bouquet of 
buds and tulle tied on the 
upper left-hand corner. At 
the plate of each guest, as a 
favor, place a small bag of 
the same dainty green ma- 
terial, filled with pink and 
white rose peta!s; the petals 




















are to be used to shower the 
bride on her departure, in- 
stead of the much-used rice. 

In arranging and preparing for the wed- 
ding feast, the number of guests invited 
and the hour at which the ceremony is to 
take place must be carefully considered. 
For a simple informal affair for a few 
intimate friends, and where everything is 
prepared at home, the menu should not 
be too elaborate. It should he, however, a 
little more substantial if served at high 
noon than at four o’clock in the afternoon. 


BASKET OF PINK AND WHITE ROSES 


cook until smooth and thick; then add 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, two tablespoon- 
fuls of white wine, a little minced parsley, 
and two well-beaten eggs. Cook for a 
moment longer; then add two cups of 
chopped, prepared sweetbread. Cool; 
form into filets; then dip in egg, then 
in crumbs, and fry in deep fat. Drain on 
soft paper, and arrange on a hot platter. 

Have ready as many fresh 








mushroom caps as there are 
filets, reserving the stems. 
Place the caps on a well- 
buttered broiler, top down- 
ward, and broil five minutes ; 
then turn and cook three. 
minutes longer. Carefully 
remove from the _ broiler, 
sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, and brush with melted 
butter. Place a mushroom 
cap on each filet, and pour 
over all a sauce, made by 
adding the chopped stems to 











A NOVEL PEACH SALAD 


This menu is very appropriate for a 
simple midday wedding feast: 
Grape purée. 

Cream-of-pea soup; luncheon rolls. 
Cucumbers; radishes; watercress. 
Creamed lobster in Swedish timbale cases. 
Filets of sweetbread with mushrooms; 
mushroom sauce. 

Fried potato balls; asparagus patties. 
Peach salad. 

Pistachio parfait with fresh strawberries. 
Bride’s cake. 

Café noir. 


a rich brown sauce. Garnish 
each portion with parsley or 
watercress, and serve very 
hot. 

The salad is quite new and very at- 
tractive. Drain halves of canned peaches 
from their syrup, and place on crisp let- 
tuce, one-half on each leaf, and pour over 
them a French dressing, using lemon juice 
instead of vinegar. Mix finely chopped 
pistachio nuts with cream cheese and may- 
onnaise, and form irto small balls, just 
large enough to fit in the opening in each 
half of the peaches. 

The dessert is a simple parfait, flavored 
with vanilla and almond, colored a dainty 
green with a little vegetable coloring, 
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Wardrobe Trunk 


*“Insures Travel Comfort’’ 


WRITE for Free Catalog showing 
various models for women and men, 
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The Mendel Dupkx 


Wardrobe and Tray | :unk 
combined. The hinge. up- 
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The Mendel 


Convertible Steamer 
Practical wardrobe trunk adaptati An in | 
genious hinge always connects tray with 
trunk which may be closed and locked, 
Icaving garments 








MENDEL AGENTS in Following Cities 


Atlanta daeksonville Philadelphia 
M. Rich & Bros.Co. Florida Trunk Mfg. Wm. Curry 
*o. John Wanamake 

» Strawbridge & 
C. J. Dunn Co. Memphis e . 
L. Slesinger & Son Mack Trunk Co. oe ead on 
Roston Minneapolis Geo. B. Bains & Son 
Jordan Marsh Co. ~ G. Barnaby & Pittsburgh 
Chieago Jos. Horne ¢ 
Mandel Brothers New Orleans McCreery & ( 
Cistaii Mack Trunk Co. San Francisco 

at ai +, 
Cleveland — Maison Blanche Co. Roos Broth 
Co. 


Valtimore 


New York The Empor 
Saks & Co. Raphael Weil! \ Co. 
Dallas John Wanamaker J. Prince Tr Co. 
Wilkins Trunk Abraham ‘& Straus g¢, onis 

Omaha Scruggs-Vander 
Detroit Orchard & Wilhelm = voort-Barney Dry 
Martin Maier & Co. Carpet Co. Goods Co 


Sold by all leading dealers in other large 
cities. Where we have no agent, trunk will 
be sent direct on approval. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
Mendel & Co. 111 Pearl St., Cincianati, 0. 














ROW E’S 
BED HAMMOCK 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns, Indo«'s 
The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleepi:g 


A Rowe Hammock has hung for 8 or 10 summer 
porch within 200 feet of the Atlantic Ocean. Last 
a visitor referred to it as ‘* your new hammock." 
experience shows that Rowe’s Hammocks give | 
continuous out-of-door service. As far as the signs 
go, you can’t tell whether a Rowe Hammock has 
6 months or 6 years. 

It is made by sailmakers on the model we sur 
years to the U. S. Navy. It is made from duck that 
cent. to 200 per cent. stronger than that in others, a 
with thread that is twice as strong. It Has sewing «! 
ing that no other, maker has learned the need of 
handsome, but severely plain—no showiness, just s« 

Our Khaki is permanent in color, and will not soi! 

A very few first-class stores are licensed to sell 
mocks. If not conveniently situated, you should | 
from us. Delivery prepaid, ready for hanging 


Write for Descriptive Book/«c: 
Small silk name-label on every Rowe Ham 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Ino., Stip"chans 


444 Wharf Street, GLOUCESTER, Mas< 
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PUFFS ON APPROVA 


Send long Jock a h 
tage and | will ser 
pe 20 puffs to mat ¢ 
€2.75 or return goods ysi 
Yours Free if you sell mi 
for 3 others in 10 days; “ 
ly wavy switch same ter 
ferred ; guaranteed natura u 
hair; Free Booklet of New ‘0° 
latest hair styles. 
MADAM RETLANW 
126 Wadsworth Ave., Ne* York, 
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(Continued from page 267) 
walk out on the court and smooth the 
spot down with my toe, as if it had been 
a cricket-ball on a soft pitch. Love 40, 
and then game to Cottingfirst; 5 all. 

Lucy gave something like a sob where 
she sat on the seat behind me, and, turn- 
ing, I saw Euphemia take her sister’s 
hand and fall to stroking it gently. Then 
the men started on ’vantage games. 

At half past seven the dressing-gong 
sounded, with the game at 9-8 in Cotting- 
first’s favor. The ladies waited to see 
Graham make it 9 all, and went in to 
dress. I stayed for a couple more games, 
and then, at 10 all, followed them, tell- 
ing the men that the light was begmning 
to fade, and if they did not finish it in 
the next two games they had better give 
it up. 

My dressing-room window was on that 
side of the house, and after shaving I put 
my head out and called to know how they 
were getting on. They were 12-11 in Cot- 
tingfirst’s favor, Graham 30 love in the 
next game. The moon was over the tree- 
tops, and I went on with my dressing. 

Ten minutes later, as I passed into 
Euphemia’s room I heard their foot- 
steps in the passage outside, and called to 
ask them why they had stopped. 

“We had to,” said Cottingfirst. ‘“ We 
really couldn’t see, and the beastly bats 
would get in the way. They thought the 
ball was a moth. Graham killed one.” 

I heard Lucey call from her room. 

“Twelve games all in the last set,” 
Cottingfirst answered. “ We are going to 
finish it another time.” 

“They will not finish it another time,” 
said Euphemia, emphatically, to me. “ It 
is too awful. I never knew Lucy so near 
hysterics in my life.” 

“Tt looks as if Lucey would have to 
make up her mind for herself, after all,” I 
said. ‘“ Unless they toss up for her.” 

“ Jack!” said Euphemia. 

“The worst of it is, I suppose our bet’s 
off. But as I should have won anyhow, 
I'll take some on account.” 

As I walked to the door a few minutes 
later on my way down-stairs, Euphemia, 
rather ruffled and flushed, remarked, 

“T wonder how many you think you 
took on account.” 

“By Jove!” I said. “I never counted 
We shall have to begin again.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A DECISION AT CRICKET 

MEN have a notion that women cannot 
keep a secret; but it depends a good deal 
on whose secret it is and what happens 
to be its nature. A man of twenty-three, 
for instance, when he falls in love, com- 
monly goes about with an announcement 
of his beatitude in his face, plain for all 
to read, and he is unhappy unless he is 
taking somebody—a stranger for prefer- 
ence—into his confidence. 

On the other hand, here was Lucy, also 
ust: twenty-three, with whom both Gra- 
ham and - Cottingfirst had been uncon- 
cealedly in ‘love for the last seven months, 
and neither Euphemia nor | could make 
any sort of a guess as to which of the. 
two she preferred. Yet, as she subse- 
quently confessed, she had been entirely 
and perfectly in love with one of them 
since some time in last May. And we 
had arrived at the August bank holiday. 

The great event of the August holiday 
in Haybridge is the cricket-match. I had 
asked Cottingfirst to come and spend the 
August holiday with us, and any excuse 
was good enough to bring him to the house 
which contained Luey. 

On the morning of the match Euphe- 
mia confided to me that she knew that 
things were going to happen. 

“What kind of things?” I asked. 

“Oh, just things,” she said. “ They 
must happen.seon. ‘The present situa- 
tion can’t go on indefinitely.” 

Now I had an earnest, though. secret, 
hope that Lucey would become Mrs. Cot- 
tingfirst; but 1 could not coneeal from 
myself the injustice to Graham that at 
the. critical moment he should be ecom- 
pelled to appear in contrast with the 
barrister on the cricket field. It had been 
from the start almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that Lucy would go to the man who 
showed himself the better athlete. 

Everybody knew who Cottingfirst was. 
They knew him by reputation, and he had 
been out to the nets with me once on a 
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practice night when, for fifteen minutes, 
with five bowlers going at him, he kept 
a select ring of spectators in a condition 
of continuous and hysterical delight. 
Every able-bodied male in the village 
turned out now to see him bat, and when 
he walked to the wicket to open the inn- 
ings for our side the ovation which he re- 
ceived brought the rooks tumbling out of 
the rookery en masse, and when they 
joined in, cireling round overhead and 
shouting louder than the crowd below, the 
noise surpassed anything to be heard at 
Lord’s. | Cottingfirst played a faultless 
innings of -2. 

The first ball, straight, and of good 
length, he sent gently but firmly back 
along the pitch to the bowler. The second 
he cut beautifully just behind cover, and 
on any first-class ground it would have 
gone to the boundary; but balls do not 
run far in the outfield in village cricket. 
The third ball was on his pads, and he 
turned to glance it off to leg, a trick at 
which he is a master; but the ground 
knew its business, and it gave the ball 
just the needed lift to touch the shoulder 
of the bat: and slide off into third man’s 
hands. Thereafter calamity followed 
calamity for our side. I was caught and 
bowled off my second ball, and of all the 
men who could bat at all not one got into 
double figures until eight wickets were 
down for 29. At that point Graham, 
who was ew officio captain, had put him- 
self in. 

The curate, it has been said, is no crick- 
eter. It was only for the sake of the ex- 
ample to the villagers that he was per- 
suaded to put on pads when he went to the 
wicket. The first ball missed his bails 
by something less than the proverbial 
coat of paint, and the second made him 
glad that he wore pads, for the black- 
smith was bowling, and it took him just 
below the knee. It hurt just enough to 
make him lose his temper, and when the 
next ball would have hit him in about 
the same place, he acted with such 
promptitude and ferocity that it broke a 
leg off the scoring-table instead—a good, 
clean smack to square-leg and the first 
boundary of the match. ‘Lhe next ball he 
lifted straight over the blacksmith’s head, 
and a perspiring long-off had to apologize 
to the ladies for gathering it out from 
among the croquet hoops. No one had 
ever been known fairly to reach the cro- 
quet lawn before, and a six for the stroke 
made his seore ten for his first over. 

A single from the man at the other end 
brought him to face the slow bowler, be- 
hind whom were the trees and the rookery. 
Graham walked out to his first ball, took 
it full pitch, and hit a rook’s nest with 
it, and it took the whole crowd ten min- 
utes to find it among the long grass that 
grew under the trees. Thenceforward for 
four more delirious overs we onlookers 
stood on our heads and danced and yelled. 
The curate, whiile no cricketer, is six feet 
two, with muscles‘ hardened in the ’var- 
sity boat, and since then kept in excellent 
condition by golf and hockey and lawn- 
tennis. In first-class ericket he could 
not make five runs in a season, but on 
the Haybridge ground he knocked up 42, 
not out, in twelve hits, being at the wick- 
et for something less than six overs, in a 
style of which the village superlatively 
approved. The 29 for eight wickets had 
been converted into a total of 76 for ten, 
and we who knew the Haybridge ground 
knew that 76 under any ordinary condi- 
tions put. a_side in_a-fairly safe position. 

After the curate’s display everything 
else was trivial. It mattered not that 
when the other side had made 21 for two 
wickets, Cottingfirst, who is no bowler, 
went on with slows and polished off the 
innings for 34, having an analysis of 
seven wickets for five runs. That sort of 
thing is done in village cricket every 
week; but no one had ever hit a rook’s 
nest before. When the others, following on, 
made 60, leaving us 27 to win, the bar- 
rister, going in first and making 18 not 
out, helped us to win with the loss of only 
two wickets, which was an eminently re- 
spectable performance. But the village, 
while applauding respectfully, remembered 
that he had never got within many yards 
of the croquet lawn. In fact, it was the 
eurate’s day. Kor that afternoon, at 
least, he owned Haybridge; and no one 
was more joyfully enthusiastic in compli- 
ment than Lucy. 


Some neighbors walked home with us 
as far as our gate, so that there was no 
opportunity for private conversation on 
the way, but in the confusion of the part- 
ings Euphemia found a chance to range 
alongside of me and to whisper hurriedly, 
“He has proposed.” 

I was not surprised, and glanced at 
Cottingfirst to see if I could divine from 
his face whether he knew; but Cotting- 
first looked cheerfully contented, and 1 
pitied him. As we entered our door the 
curate dropped back and laid his hand 
on my arm. 

“I want to speak to you for a minute,” 
he said. 

This also did not surprise me, for 
under the circumstances I was temporarily 
in the position of Lucy’s guardian. So 
while the others went on to the garden, 
I turned aside with Graham into my 
study. 

“Sit down,” I said, with .such non- 
chalance as I could summon. 

“Thanks!” But: instead of doing so, 
he went to the window and stood staring 
out at. the shrubbery, whilé I busied my- 
self ostentatiously in lighting a cigarette. 
It was a long time before he turned to me. 

“I—I wanted to tell you,” he said, 
“T—I am going away.” 

This was such a surprising opening that 
it left me at a loss. 

“ Really!” I said at last. “A holiday? 
Where are you going to?” 

“No,” he answered. “It is not a holi- 
day. I—in fact, I am going into retreat.” 

I had only the vaguest notion what 
“ going into retreat” meant, but if it was 
not actually Romish, it had at least a de- 
eidedly ritualistic sound in my ears. 

“T have spoken to the bishop,” he went 
on, after a pause, “and to the rector. 
They are both awfully nice about it—as 
nice as they could be; but the fact is 
that I can’t go on.” 

Gradually things were clearing before 
my mental vision. He really was leaving, 
qr thinking of leaving, the Church, and 
I remembered how Euphemia and I had 
agreed some time ago that he seemed too 
earnest, too ascetic, for an ordinary 
Church of England curate. But how 
about Lucy? How could he have pro- 


posed to her that day under such circum- 


stances? Perhaps he guessed in outline 
the trend of my thoughts, for it was of 
Lucy that he spoke next. 

“T should probably have reached this 
decision six months ago had it not been 
for one thing—one person—that—whom— 
I think you will understand. The struggle 
with my feelings in that direction has, I 
honestly believe, been almost the harder 
struggle of the two. It is a terrible thing 
to find oneself unable to continue to sym- 
pathize with the’Church ‘in’which one has 
been ordained. .Yet>the manhood of a 
man is more than his priesthood, after 
all, and: looking back over the two years 
of what seemed to me like agony at the 
time, I know now that no single crisis in 
it approached the suffering of these last 
weeks since I have known her. I knew 
from the first that it could only end in 
one way, and”—he seemed to be speak- 
ing less to me than to himself or to the 
trees outside—‘I ought to have gone 
away at once; but I could not. I simply 
could not.” 

If ever I had seen human suffering, | 
knew that I saw it then. Feeling some- 
how absurdly small and weak beside him, 
I walked to his side:at.the. window and 
put my arm about -his shoulder. 

“T think I understand,” I said. “I can 
guess, though only dimly, perhaps, at 
what you have been going through, and 
I wish it was possible to help you.” 

“ Thanks!” he said, as he took my hand 
and gripped it; “but it isn’t possible, 
that is all. It must be a man’s own fight, 
and, well”—as he dropped to his ordi- 
nary conversational ‘tone; and forced him- 
self to laugh—“I -have told you what | 
had to tell, and I must°be going. I will 
not come out to say good-by to the others. 
Present my excuses, will you? I am leavy- 
ing Haybridge early in the morning— 
nominally for avfew days, really for good, 
and I shall do no leave-taking.” 

I walked with him to the front door 
with my arm in his, and we stood for a 
moment on the steps. 

“T am not good at saying things,” I 
stammered, “ but you know, I think, how 
I feel; and if I could help—or if I ever can 


help—well, you know—” and my voice 
trailed into silence. 

I waited till he turned out of the gate, 
but he did not look back. Then I went 
to join the others in the garden, so « \er- 
awed by the tragedy of which the curiain 
had been so unexpectedly lifted be: r. 
my eyes that I did not even wonder \ j\at 
Euphemia could have meant by te ing 
me that the curate had that day propose 
to Lucy. 

I found the three sitting about a «; 
garden table, and as I crossed the 
toward them I called out: 

“Graham would not come out. 
asked me to say good-by. He is ¢ 
away to-morrow for—for a holiday. 

Euphemia said, “Oh!” but it did 
seem to me that my news made | 
impression. They appeared preoccup 

“We have some news, too,” Eupli. 
remarked at last. I waited, bu: 
further information seemed to be { 
coming. So I looked at EKuphemia, 
she was smiling in what seemed to m 
absurdly happy way. Then I look 
Lucy, and she—she radiated. I |... 
at Cottingfirst, and he was grinnin 
me—there is no other word—with \ iat, 
none the less, looked like tears in his 
eyes. Slowly the fact dawned upon ine, 
and as Cottingtirst saw light bre: \ing 
over my face, he got up and, rather |),sh- 
fully, held out his hand. 

“You don’t mind?” he asked. 
say that you’re glad, won’t you?” 

I was glad; and after a bit I man:ged 
to convince them of it. But it was diff- 
cult to adapt oneself to the new atinos- 
phere all at once, with the picture still 
in one’s mind of that set white face and 
the tall figure swinging off down the drive 
to go out into the world alone. [ut | 
really was glad. I had hoped that Cot- 
tingfirst would win. 


“Youll 


“ But what on earth,” I said to Kuphe- 
mia, as soon as we were alone, “did you 
mean by telling me that Graham had pro- 

sed ?” 

“T didn’t!” she ejaculated. “I said 
Horace had proposed.” 

“T thought you meant Graham.” 

“Oh, Jack!” she said. “Didn't you 
really see what was going on? Jiin't 
you know it would be Horace?” 

I certainly did not, and for the lite ot 
me I cannot tell whether Euphemia really 
knew, either, or whether she has only 
convinced herself since that she did. 


* e a e 


THE FUTURE 

Ir anybody knows in London two small 
houses next door to each other, or as 
near thereto as possible, which are to let 
at a reasonable price, | wish that pvrson 
would let me know of them. Not tha! we 
are tired of Haybridge, but Horace and 
Lucy are to be married in October. licy 
will be back from their honeymoon be- 
fore Christmas, and it is unthin\able 
that Lucy and Euphemia_ shoul! be 
asked to live far apart. As Coi(ing- 
first must be in London, we must go | \iere 
too. 

Haybridge will always be as a shriic to 
all of us-—to Lucy and her husband be. «use 
it was here that they met; to us a- tlie 
scene of a year of almost incredible \\ap- 
piness. So we hope to come here (en, 
the four of us, for holidays whene. we 
can get a vacant house. 

We were speaking of it last even' 
we speak of it every evening. 

“But we shall be just as ha in 
London, Jack!” LEKuphemia said. We 
should be just as happy, anywhere.” 

And she continued: 

“ How can people talk the nonsens: ‘iat 
they do about ceasing to love one a)» ie! 
after one is married? How can tw |" 
ple stop loving if they are they? (0k 
at father and mother! Look at u- %° 
long as I don’t do anything wron. 
can’t help going on loving me, ©: 
Jack? And you'll never do any''ins 
wrong, so I shall just go on lovil 
more and more. We've only had t!'rieen 
months of honeymoon so far, Jach and 
there are years and years of it to 
Some of it will be in London and = 
it will be in other places; but wha' 
it matter where we are, so long ° 
are you and I am I?” 

Dear heart! In truth, I am sure of yo" 

THE END 
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Saturday, May 20 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelet; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
nauffée; English muffins; sliced pine- 
apple; cake; tea. 


Rice ‘ 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; beefsteak ; French- 
fried potatoes; onions. Caramel custard. 
Sunday, May 21 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; boiled eggs and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
crown roast of lamb; mashed 
string-beans. Strawberry  ice- 
cream. 
SUPPER 
Pepper stuffed with rice and cheese; aspar- 
agus salad; lemon jelly; nut cake; tea. 
Monday, May 22 
BREAKFAST 
Ceren|; fried eggs; rice muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
beans; potato croquettes; sliced 
bananas; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
ealf's liver with Lima _ beans; 
lettuce salad. Chocolate 
custard. 
Tuesday, May 23 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries; minced lamb; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Pea soup; 
potator 


Baked 


Reef soup; 
creamed carrots ; 


omelet; biscuits; stewed rhubarb ; 


Pineappie 4 
ginger cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup; corned beef; cabbage ; 
potatoes au gratin; field salad. Bread pud- 


ding. 
Wednesday, May 24 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; baked eggs; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corned-bvef hash; olive and potato salad; 
jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; boiled new potatoes; rice 
croquettes ; beet salad. Lemon pie. 
Thursday, May 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with tomatoes; clam fritters; pre- 
served fruit; cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Purée of carrots; breaded chops; stuffed 
potatoes; pease; watercress salad. Cottage 
pudding. 

Friday, May 2% 

BREAKFAST 
Oranges: liver and bacon; Graham muffins ; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; spinach balls; sliced bananas; 
sponge cake; tea. 

DINNER 
ean soup: broiled bluefish; fried potatoes ; 


creamed cauliflower. Lemon sherbet. 
Saturday, May 27 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish; fried squash; pancakes; tea. 
DINNER 


Cereal ; 


fomato soup; veal cutlet; string-beans; 
ramed onions; lettuce’ salad. Almond 
souffié. 
Sunday, May 28 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast chicken; fried egg-plant; buttered 
beets; sliced cucumbers. Coffee ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Clam broth; kidneys en brochette; olive and 
cream-cheese salad; chocolate cake; tea. 
Monday, May 29 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes; boiled eggs and bacon; pop- 
overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Chicken salad; cheese toast; stewed figs; 
eake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; leg of lamb; escal- 
loped potatoes; asparagus. Custard pie. 
Tucsday, May 30 
; BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried eggs; toasted English muffins ; 
coffee. 
’ LUNCHEON 
orn pudding; banana croquettes; baked 
apples; cake; tea. 
= DINNER 
Chicken soup; slices of lamb with olive 
Sauce; baked potatoes; stewed tomatoes; 
lettuce salad. Rice pudding. 
Wednesday, May 31 
3 BREAKFAST 
Stray berries; sausages; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding: radishes; fruit jelly; 
cookies ; tea. 
. DINNER 
Potato up; beefsteak: French-fried pota- 
‘es; sploach; escarole safad. Rhubarb pie. 
Thursday, June 1 
. BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelet; Graham gems; coffee. 
Re LUNCHEON 
Scotch rarebit; fried apples; cocoanut cake; 
tea 


it DINNER 
vit 2nd pea soup; roast pork; stuffed egg- 
“ant; sguash; lettuce salad. Strawberry 
short-cake. 
Friday, June 2 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
d pork; watercress salad; canned 
pears; gingerbread; tea. 
ae DINNER 
Morale grilled breast of lamb; potato 
* @scalloped tomatoes. Tapioca pudding. 
Saturday, June 3 
Sliced bane BREAKFAST 
sananas; parsley omelet; rolls; coffee. 
Ram ¢ : LUNCHEON 
oast; rice and cheese fritters; cher- 
ries; cake: tea. 
DINNER 
fried chicken; stewed celery; 
macaroni; watercress salad. Fruits 
in blanc mange border. 
Sunday, June 4 


; BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs ; English muffins; coffee. 


Apricots ; 


Cold sli 


Corn soun- 
baked A 








DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup; roast beef; potatoes 
roasted in pan; creamed onions. Ice- 


cream with maple sauce. 


SUPPER 
Lobster cutlets; cauliflower salad; strawber- 
ries; sponge cake; chocolate. 
Monday, June 5 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed rhubarb; kidney stew ; 
LUNCHEON 
Bacon and eggs 4 I'Italienne; potato salad ; 
sliced oranges; cake; tea. 


toast; coffee. 


DINNER 
Tomato soup; lamb chops; French-fried 
potatoes; pease; Bavarian cream with 


Maraschino cherries. 
Tuesday, June 6 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries; creamed eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pan-fish; spinach croquettes ; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; boiled rice; fried egg- 
plant; lettuce salad. Cocoanut timbales. 
Wednesday, June 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters; sliced cucumbers; waffles; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; beef pie; baked 
tered parsnips; escarole salad. 
Thursday, June 8 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; fried halibut; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; hominy croquettes; 
preserved fruit; French crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Purée of carrots; roast veal; mashed pota- 
toes; asparagus. Maple custard. 
Friday, June 9 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; tomato omelet; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Timbale of rice; corn fritters; fruit jelly; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup; baked fish with spinach; potato 
croquettes ; lettuce salad. Date soufflé. 
Saturday, June 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; boiled eggs and bacon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; veal salad; strawberries; 
sponge cake; tea. 
DINNER 
corned beef; sauté potatoes; 
Bananas with pecan sauce. 
Sunday, June il 
BREAKFAST 
creamed eggs: 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; roast chicken; potatoes au gratin ; 
string-beans. Jellied oranges. 
SUPPER 
Bouillon; sauté mushrooms = on 
strawberry short-cake ; chocolate. 
Monday, June 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; corned-beef hash; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs in patty-shells; fried onions; stewed 
figs: tea. 
DINNER 
Barley soup: breast of lamb, broiled; pota- 
toes au gratin: asparagus; beet salad. 
Rhubarb pie. 
Tuesday, June 13 
BREAKFAST ° 
Strawberries; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
chicken; banana fritters; jelly 
eake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Clam broth; beefsteak; stuffed squash; but- 


lemon jelly; 


tatoes; but- 
Apple pie. 


muffins ; 


Okra soup; 
cauliflower. 


Cherries ; Graham gems; 


toast ; 


Creamed 


tered beets; lettuce salad. Chocolate ice- 
cream. 
Wednesday, June 14 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; pan-fish; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Swiss eggs; asparagus salad; preserved 
fruit; French crullers; tea. 
DINNER 


Chicken soup; veal cutlet; tomato and rice 
croquettes ; wax beans. Bread pudding. 
Thursday, June 15 

BREAKFAST 

ham omelet; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

French pancakes; biscuits: watercress salad ; 

apple sauce; gingerbread; tea. 


DINNER 
Purée of turnips; 


Cereal ; 


crown roast of lamb; 
stuffed potatoes; pease. Apricot charlotte. 
Friday, June 16 
BREAKFAST 
Ploms; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
chowder; cheese souffié ; 
fruit; cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup: boiled salmon; 
potatoes ; string-beans: orange salad. 
ing island. 
Saturday, June 17 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon croquettes; stewed celery ; 
fruit: cake: tea. 


Clam preserved 


French-fried 
Float- 


canned 


DINNER 
Lamb ple; rice fritters: cauliflower: string- 
bean salad. Strawberry sherbet. 
Sunday, June 18 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges; tomate omelet; English muffins; 
coffee. 


DINNER 
Roast duck; mashed potatoes; asparagus ; 
apple sauce. Meringue a la créme. 
SUPPER 
Kidney stew; lobster salad: cheese sticks; 
prune souffié; cake; chocolate. 
Monday, June 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried eggs; biscuits; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Salmi of duck with olives; banana cro- 
quettes; jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; round steak; potatoes 
au gratin ; eggplant; lettuce salad. 
Lemon pie. 
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Do You Know 


the Food Value of 


Peanut Butter 


Do you appreciate what a_whole- 
some and nutritious food Peanut 
Butteris? Do yourealize how many 
ways it can be used to give variety 
to the home menu? 


Peanut Butter contains more food 
value than the best roast beef, and 
is a thorough delight to the taste 
ll] when used for sandwiches 
luncheon dishes. 


and 


Heinz Peanut Butter will give you a 
new idea of how good Peanut Butter 
can be. It is smooth, rich and appe- 
tizing with all the flavor of fresh 
roasted nuts. 
Varieties, 


Like all the 57 


EINZ 










Peanut Butter 


is made in clean 
surroundings, 
by accurate meth- 
ods. Only the finest 
selected peanuts 
are used. They are 
uniformly roasted, 
thoroughly ground 
and salted in exact 
proportion. It is 
packed intojars directly 
from the grinder, pre- 
serving its fresh, nutty 
flavor until served on 
your table. 


Each package of Heinz 
Peanut Butter isa trial 
package. You may try 
it at our risk,and your 


grocer will return the full purchase price if 
you are not pleased. 





To Make Heinz Peanut Butter Fudge 


2 cups confectioner’s sugar: — sweet milk ; 2 heaping tablespoons 
of Heinz (9) : 
ee stir until it thickens; pour into buttered platter and cut into squares. 


eanut Butter. Boil five (5) minutes exactiy ; remove from fire 











H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


57 Varieties Pure Food Products—the kind that do not 


contain Benzoate of Soda. 
Distributing Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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ORNDALWOOD 


Try It—At Our Expense 


ET us send you sample of the Extract FREE. 

You will like this spicy, aromatic, fascinating odor 

from the Far East—where it has been a favorite for 
centuries. 

Also, as adapted by us to Toilet Water —it de- 
lights the senses, and refreshes and invigorates. (Men 
like it after the shave.) 

For 10 cents and your dealer’s name we will send 
Special Offer a liberal trial bottle of Sandalwood Toilet Water, 
—— —— and our book of Oriental ‘‘ Beauty Hints.” 
Vantine’s Sandalwood comes in Extract, 50c and $1.00, Sachet, 25c 
and 50c, ya (Kutch) 20c, Toilet and Bath Soaps—10c, ‘Toilet Water, 
75c and 00. 

There are unsatisfactory imitations of our goods and pack- 
ages. Look for the word Jes@zge~@ on box and label, and you 
will be pleased. 

The superior Vantine Creams, Dentifrices, Powders and Per- 
fumes (all described in our Book) are sold by best stores, If 

your dealer won’t supply you—send to us. 
Your sample is ready—write now for this *‘ breath of 
the dreaming East.” 


VANTINE’S 


(Established 1854) 12 East 18th St., New York 





VANTINE’S ORIENTAL TOILET 
LUXURIES 
Geisha Flowers Extract 50e Lotus Flower Extract . 50¢ 
Geisha Nail Stone. . 25¢ Sana Dermal Taleam . lide 
Geisha Face Powder . 50e Liquid Green Soap . . S5¢ 
Geisha Cream (Disap- Corylopsis Sachet . . 50e 
pearing) . . . . 50¢ India Pearl Tooth Powder 20c¢ 
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So the Contract Was Signed 


This is how a group of business men reasoned it 
out recently: 


“ We want to familiarize the largest buying public on earth with 
our name and trade-mark, We want to reach this public oftenest, 
with the greatest possible force and persistence. We want to show 
this public an exact reproduction of our package as it is handed out 
by the dealer, We must figure cost, And, we must be associated 
only with advertisers of standing and integrity.” 

New York City Surface Car Advertising fitted into 
every single one of those. conditions. None other did. 

So the contract was signed. 

Perhaps this fits your case. If it does— 

We have the exclusive control and sale of the ad- 


vertising space in the New York City Surface Cars— 


Borough of Manhattan 
Borough of Bronx 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 











WOMEN WHO OWN KENNELS 


(Continued from page 271) 
produced in England and the Continent, be- 
cause they keep to the bulldog type and 
rear a good heavy-set dog. Indeed, Cham- 
pion Nellcote Gamin is pronounced to be 
the best living specimen of the breed on 
either side of the Atlantic, and Mrs. W. 
8. Gibbs started Young Gamin and Gamin 
Belle into winning ways at the last bench 
show in Lenox. In connection with the 
breeding of French bulldogs few women 
are better known than Mrs. L. L.:° Bon- 
ham, owner of the famous Cabanne Ken- 
nels, of St. Louis, Mrs. W. C. Lippman, of 
Schenectady, and Miss Verona Jarbeau, 
of Nanuet, New York, all of whom ex- 
hibit a goodly number of champions in 
their French stock. 

As every dog-fancier knows, the size of 
a dog has a good deal to do with the cost 
of its maintenance, and only in extremes 
affects its value. One general rule gov- 
erns both toys and giants; all other 
things being equal, the bigger the giant 
and the smaller the “toy,” the more 
money each may command. Five and six 
thousand dollars have been paid for both 
St. Bernards and Pomeranians, although 
the big dogs represent an average value 
of $2,000 to $2,500, while Pom. prices 
begin as low as $100. On the whole, 
however, women think the little dog most 
profitable. It may be bred in one’s 
home—200 of them frisk in a certain 
New York City house—and requires little 
food. A St. Bernard, on the contrary, is 
not so easily bred; it requires a great 
deal of care, and a large range. There 
are, notwithstanding, a good many ken- 
nels for the breeding of St. Bernards. 
Mrs. Frederick H.-Clarke and Mrs. C. 
Klotz breed some of the finest of these 
animals in New Jersey from imported 
Swiss stock, although imported stock is 
no longer considered necessary, since the 
claim is made that American-bred dogs 
win as many blue ribbons as do their 
Swiss and English cousins. 

This claim has been substantiated by 
eight or ten champions from the world 
famous kennels of Mrs. Adele Williamson 
Lee, of Toledo, Ohio, who founded the Alta 
strain of St. Bernards, a most notable 
feat in American dogdom. 


“In this breed,” experts say, “ Mrs. — 


Lee has produced greater dogs and more 
winners than any other breeder in 
America.” Of her champion Alta Bruce, 
it is affirmed that he is not only without 
a superior in this country, but that the 
same may possibly be said of him abroad. 
The woman who has made such a record 
for America is one of the few who breed 
mastiffs—giants: that were in the height 
of fashion. some thirty-five years ago 
—and in whose kennel are several 
varieties of small dogs as well as large 
bloodhounds. 

In the diffieult task of rearing the del- 
icate, pure bloodhound, Mrs. Lee’s strong- 
est competitor is Miss Amy L. Bonham, of 
Pennsylvania, whose champion Imperial 
Panther II., has won at the Westminster 
Kennel-Club shows twice in succession. 

Perhaps the canine giant which inspires 
most enthusiasm among women breeders 
is the Great Dane, a dog delicate in pup- 
pyhood, but hardy after maturity, and 
which is bred by women in many parts 
of the country. Of German extraction, 
the Dane’s ancestry is centuries old, and 
every Great Dane lover tries to secure, 
in this country, a descendant of the fa- 
mous Earl of Wiirtemberg. Probably the 
most notable women breeders of Great 
Danes, who exhibit in New York, are 
Mrs. William A. Betts, Mrs. Frederick 
Hill, Miss C. C. Whitney, and Mrs. James 
R. Williams, who also shares with Miss 
Mary Brember, of New York, the fame of 
breeding some famous greyhounds. The 
distinction belongs to Miss Brember of 
being the largest exhibitor of this grace- 
ful breed in America, and of having 
benched no less than six at a recent 
show. 

Notable champion Russian wolf-hounds 
have been produced in the kennels of Mrs. 
James C. Hadley, owner of Tatiana Ken- 
nels, and Mrs. Ralph C. Stewart, of the 
Vladeska Kennels, Pennsylvania, and Miss 
May Bird, of Westbury, Long Island. 
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Keeping 

Up With Lizzie 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


“Brimful of chuckles.” 
— Boston G 
“The biggest hit of the day 
—Chicago Advance . 
“A delightful little volume 
—Cincinnatt Times-- ‘ay. 
“Pretty good fun is Kee) ing 
Up With Lizzie.” 
—Louisville Courter-] 02:; 
“Mr. Bacheller tells with shr 
humor . . . the whole stor 
the mad rush for wealth, dis}\'« 
pretence .. . that character z¢; 
our age. He does it pleasan'ly, 
lightly; he does not carry ano 
gies too far or pose as the por 
ous social philosopher.” 
—N. Y. Tri 
“Tt is almost too true t 
funny; it is both.” 
—Monthly Book R 
“A smile, a grin, a laugh, ai 
grand, good story.” 
— Kingston Obseiier, 
“Trving Bacheller’s farce s:.tire 
should place him with the 
mortals.” 
—Seattle Post-Intellig. 
“Tomes have been writte: 
this burning question and fi 
of eloquence have poured {ium 
the lips of orators; but it 
mained for Irving Bachelle: 
put his finger nearer to the « 
of this weight of woe than « 
one we know up to the pr 
time in a humorous sketch ... 
with more ethical substance i 
than a shelfful of volume: 
political economy.”’ 
—The New York P 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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THE NEW NOVELS 











The 
Unknown Lady 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Mr. Forman has done a big thing 
Reality grows intensely over th: 
pages as he draws the “lights an 
shadows cast by his filmy fabri 
weaves about it a gleaming, fair) 
der of his light fancy.” ‘*‘ Th 
known Lady’ comes near to bx 
modern fairy story of the art w: 
says the Brooklyn Eagle. ‘Mi 
man's book ranks very high,” sa\ 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. ‘‘ A remat 
interesting novel,” says the Nez 
Herald. ‘The plot is capital—a 
note in fiction,” says the PAilad 
Press. ‘‘*The Unknown Lady’ 
book to be reckoned with and i 
mended,” is the verdict of the 
York World. And the critical sum 
awards to Mr. Forman a more m: 
and surer art in ‘‘ The Unknown | 
than his previous five novels 
shown. 


The King 
Over the Water 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of 7 
** The Duke’s Motto,” ‘‘If | Were King, 


Here we have a “vision of 
gallant men and good women tha 
given life and love, goods and g« 
the Stuart cause.” The story co 
portion of this period, and it !s 
cerned with the romantic advent 
releasing from captivity the aft 
bride of the King. The dash, th t, 
and the joy of life have not been ght 
in the pages of a book so comple'') 
since Mr. McCarthy wrote ‘I! 


King.” 
mB Post vo, Cloth, $1.50 


I Were 
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Every woman 
should know 


that in the Comforts 
and Economies it bestows 


ther article ever made (at the same cost) 
iisa Bissell “Cyco” Ball Bearing Sweeper. 
» Bissell has displaced the dust pan and 
t om n broom, two primitive instruments of 
to ; has robbed sweeping day of its ter- 
has made sweeping a pleasure instead of 
idgery, has given housewives and servants 
time for other more agreeable tasks, by per- 
forming the work of sweeping in one-quarter 
the time the corn broom requires and with 95 
ent. less effort. 


” Te BIS SELL sweerer 


, res all the dust, thus protecting the 
f ture, draperies, curtains, bric-a-brac, etc. 
If (ere exists today a positive menace to the 
health h of the entire  taunily, it is the clouds of 
d aised by the corn broom, which per- 
e every nook and corner in the home. 
e very latest improv + “Cyco” Ball Bear- 
; Bissell Sweeper can be bought at prices 
ng from 2.75 to 5. 73. ond will last longer 
fifty brooms. Why sacrifice health, com- 
nd convenience because of so slight an 
»stment? Booklet free upon request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. , Dept. 96 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Mak- 
ers in the 
World.) 






































SAVE YOUR SILVERWARE. 


Néxiected tarnish will eat into it. Ordi- 
nary polishes will scratch and mar it. 

To guard against these evils and always 
insure a Cs lustre and the “look of 
newne ss,” 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 


SILICO 


The ONLY polish that has Good neatly 
half a century's test. Econom e 4 
ive, and abosteaety harmless. The ‘thinner 
the platin: ter need for using 
ELECT nO Site ON” Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 

Or, loc. in stamps = full sized box post-paid. 

The El ctro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, rie York. 
Sold by Grocers Druggists Everywhere. 




















WHAT SHALL WE NAME THE BABY? 


A list of nearly 1,000 names of Boys and Girls with 
their nings will appear in the June number of 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


FrRrRos FB 


to Mot! rs on application. Address Mother’s Dept. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, NEW YORK | 




















THR 
RUGS « 6 FEET 


q ing 
to match. Send for color card. 
raeeea 9 RE Selling Agents, 








The emonta 
of Navigation 


By W. J. HENDERSON 








It isa very ew and concise statement of essen- 
sea, cts concerning the g of a ship at 
Se 
very o wi tion a 
vessel—Army and Navy Fournal, "New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER @& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











GOOD FORM 


Miss D. T. P.—Can you not have an 
Air-ship Bazar? You can call it an 
“ Aviation Meet.” You should have one 
booth where you sell toy balloons; an- 
other where you sell kites; and a third 
where toy air-ships are sold. Each person 
would be expected to buy a toy balloon 
and wear it fastened in his buttonhole. 

For entertainment you can have some 
mock races in which the contestants wear 
huge white wings. 

Miss B. D. H.—If you cannot attend 
a wedding reception, you should send 
your card so that it will reach your host- 
ess the day of the reception. 

“A Stunt Party.”—Why not give a 
“stunt” party for your husband on his 
birthday? Let your friends know ahead 
that they are expected to give amusing 
“stunts,” and warn them that if they 
do not do something funny they will be 
obliged to pay forfeits. The forfeits for 
the men may consist in trimming hats, 
sewing patch-work, etc., and the forfeits 
for the women may consist in reckoning 
compound interest or problems of that 
sort. Possibly you will think of some 
forfeits that are even more amusing, 
making them more personal. 

Appropriate refreshments for an in- 
formal party of that kind are: Creamed 
oysters or chicken made in the chafing- 


dish; heart-shaped sandwiches; coffee; 
home-made gingerbread; cookies. 
If you have no chafing-dish, | would 


suggest club sandwiches as a substitute 
for the creamed oysters or chicken. 

Miss M. H.—Why not entertain the 
bridal party, or, rather let them help you 
entertain, in the form of a prophecy party, 
giving scenes from married life, either in 
shadow or pantomime? These must, of 
course, be amusing, supposedly prophetic 
of the future life of the bride and groom. 
After a number of these have been given 
serve a  chafing-dish supper. Have 
creamed oysters with chopped green pep- 
pers, served on toast, coffee, and thin 
Dutch pancakes rolled in sugar. 

N.—You will find a very good descrip- 
tion of an appropriate centerpiece for your 
Chantecler luncheon in Chantecler itself, 
where the Blackbird tells the Turkey how 
easy it is to make a cock: 

“You take a melon—a fine specimen, | 
will grant—for the trunk. For the legs, 
two sticks of asparagus—prize sticks, of 
course. For the head, a red pepper—as 
handsome as you may find. For the eye, a 
currant—exceptionally clear and _ light. 
For the tail, a sheaf of leeks, with luxu- 
riant blue-green flags. For the ear, a 
dainty kidney - bean — extra superfine !— 
and there you have him, there’s your 
cock !” 

You can now get very attractive iittle 
bonbon dishes with cocks’ heads on them, 
which will serve the purpose of favors. 

An appropriate menu may consist of: 


Cream-of-corn soup. 
Stuffed eggs. 
Broiled chicken. 
Escalloped celery. 
String-beans. 
Romaine and grapefruit salad with French 
dressing. 
Ices in the form of roosters. 


JaPan.—Get rid of as much furniture 
as possible in preparation for your Japa- 
nese evening. Decorate the room with a 
few pine boughs and some of the artificial 
peach blossoms or iris. Take down your 
pictures, and hang in their places a few 
Japanese prints. Dress in Japanese ki- 
monos. 

For refreshments serve tea, rice wafers, 
salmon sandwiches, stuffed prunes, salted 
nuts, ete. 

Mrs. W. B. P.—How about a Cinder- 
ella party for your babies? Aren’t they 
just about the right age to be fond of 
that story? You can have costumes made 
of cheese-cloth, or parts of costumes, so 
that they can take the characters, and 
that will amuse them tremendously; 
children always love to “dress up.” 

The refreshment table may have for a 
centerpiece a huge pumpkin. Inside the 
pumpkin you may have some small pack- 
ages, each one containing a tiny toy coach 
and horses. Little ribbons should run 
from these packages to the plates of the 
small guests, and they should be allowed 
to draw them just before the dessert. At 
each plate there may be a tiny glass slip- 
per and some chocolate mice. The story 
will suggest other ideas to you, I am 
sure. 

For games you should have hunt-the- 
slipper and a children’s dance. You can 
even allow them to act out the story 
of Cinderella. 
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‘i SEN CHICLET COMPANY 


DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
ee Coutss Chowing um 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. 

A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and 
throat and allaying after-dinner or after- 
smoking distress. 

chewing gum for people of refinement. 
It’s the peppermint— 
the ¢rue mint. 


for Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
© Ounce and in $¢,/0¢ and 25 
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The refinement of 































Save 75c on Every Dollar’s 
Worth of Fuel \couce*wat be 1 


Yes—75% of fuel bills, 


Now— 


10,000 


On Special Price Proposition 


Last year I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers. 


brought me three or four others. Now I’m going to hurry out 10,000 
cookers to all parts of the country quick at an astonishingly low price 
—and reap my profits in the extra sales they'll make. 

Rush a postal today for this startling price offer, and the 30 
day free test you can have before you decide to keep the Cooker. 
This offer is on the famous Rapid Fireless Cooker—the cleanest 
and most sanitary—all metal—no pads or cloth lining—beautifully 


finished cases with dust proof tops. 


Mailed Free—125-Page Recipe Book with complete Catalog, Spe- 


Test Offer. Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and 
Stews any and all kinds of foods most deliciously. 
ticulars, FREE. 


William Campbell Company, Dept. 246, 


75% of your time and worry saved 
—-food cooked 75% better than ever before 
the benefits you'll get from my Rapid Fireless Cooker. It gives 
you the best tasting, most healthful food- 
thing that will reduce the high cost of living in your home. 


and it’s the one 


Often one customer 


A postal brings full par 








-these are a few of 


ft am the Original 
Fireless Cooker Man. 





FIRE LEss 
COOLERS 


















Detroit, Mich. - 








EAT 


lavor 
Pleases 


Junket is the best 
food for children. 

As a dessert for grown-ups, it is delicious 
and wholesome. 

As a tasty morsel for the invalid, it is just 





the thing. 

Junket desserts are made of milk, nature's 
perfect food, which, by the use of a Junket 
tablet, is ma ade more digestible. ‘Try it 


Our new “ Junket Party "—just the thing for 
your child to play with. Prepaid for 10 cents. 
FREE: S Junket Tablets 
* enough for five desserts. 
Our new book shows how to 
make Junket desserts — sent 
with above. 


Make Junket Ice Cream. 
CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 


500 Mansen — ” 
Little Falla, - 


ay 

















Instruction Book 
[ tiacine’ FREE 


Here's the best book ever pub- 
lished on artistic wood finishing, the 
work of famous experts, illustrated 
in 5 colors. For a limited time 
only we will mail it free and 
pay postage to anyone inter- 
ested in the latest and most 
artistic way of finishing 
furniture, wood- 
work and floors. Ask 
X your leading dealer in 
ae) paint for free samples of 







(made in 15 popelar 
shades) and Under- 
Lac (better thanshel- 
lac or varnish). If 


samples send us his 
name and we will 
mail them toyoufree 

























Important Notice 


to Subscribers 
For 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


During the summer 
cats we receive 
from subscribers for 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


many thousand notices of 
change of address. 


In order that no number 
q of the BAZAR may 

fail to reach you at your 
new address, the publishers 
request that you send in 
your notice of change of 
address (clearly Wwritten— 
full name, street number, 
city, and state) before the 
Ist of the month previous 
to your making the change, 
stating definitely with what 
namber of the BAZAR you 
Wish the change to begin. 
All such notices should be 
addressed to 





Harper & Brothers 
Publishers 


[eo Square, New York City 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly what ¥ 
You Should 


Weigh 
You can be 


Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 

Energy. 


You can be free from wey 

Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your ‘aay strong 
as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman, 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what “‘I can do,” 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS NO MEDICINES 


~ nee — comply with Nature’s laws. 
] What My Pupils say: 


“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color.” 


“Just think what you 


young and strong, no rhkeu- 
iimatism, or sluggish iver. 
and I can breathe now. It is 
porpricing how easily I did 
feel 15 years younger.” 
“Just think! I have not 
hada pill or a cathartic since 
I began, and I used to take 

lone every night.” 

“My weight has increased 

. I don’t know 





* Miss Cocroft, I “neil 
taken off my glasses,and my 
catarrh is so much better. 
Isn’t that good?” 

“I feel as if 1 could look 
every man, woman and child 
Jin the face with the feeling 

| ithat lam growing—spirit- 
ually, physically and men- 
$s. Really I am a stronger, better woman. I 
don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.” 
Reports like these come to me every day. Do y 
won I want to help every woman to videos 
health and happiness? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict ee. 1f I cannot help you I will tell you 
what will. 
My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
yoo. ag ween, woman is welcome to = site 
or it. you do not need me, you may a to 
help a dear friend. 
1 have had a wonderful experience, and I'd like to 
tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 





Dept. 24-K, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
wee ona 





Miss Cocroft is the best authority + in America 
upon the regaining of women’s health and 
figure thro Natural, Scientific means. 





HANDLE 1 ooth Brush 


with its curved and flexible handle, permits of 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of the 
gums —avoids friction —keeps the gums ina 
perfect, healthful condition. Enables you to 
use a stiffer brush than usual. 

The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reach every 
crevice in and between all the teeth — cleans every 
tooth thoroughly, ‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 

These two exclusive features stamp it the ideal 
sanitary brush. ‘The brush with a purpose.” Packed 
in an individual yellow box, Pane protects against 
handling. Prices, Every Pro-phy-lac- 
tic fully guaranteed. We re -- if defective. 

Our interesting booklet—‘“‘Do You Clean or Brush 
Your Teeth” —is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO.,160 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lao-tie Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes 





Readily matched at any time.” 
Sold by dealers or mailed on m4 of price, 
card for 2-cent stamp and your "sname. ine, Wine for bookies, 
Marvey Chalmers & Son, 33 Main St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. Any mother’s, father’s, or gention’s 


experience in the training of a bov may prove interesting to others and may 


Ip them to solve some pro! 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at our usual space rate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and ‘- 
Hi Contributions 


the point. Address, Editor Boy's Denartment. 
ilable for this department 


tment cannot be 1 
A Sensitive Child 
Y youngest child is a 
very intense little fel- 
low, throwing himself 
with complete abandon 
into everything he 
does, and so eager to 
make an _ impression 
when he speaks that 
he shouts everything 
he says. After much consideration there 
came to me an idea of a way to correct 
this, so, as a reply to a remark he made, | 
asked, pitching my voice on the same key 
that he had used, and raising it to the 
same degree of loudness: 

“What makes you scream so when you 
talk?” 

Quick as a flash, he answered, 
I don’t seream, do I, mother?” 

And it was true for that time, for he 
had brought his voice down, in replying, 
to a well-modulated tone. 

This question and answer were many 
times repeated between usin the same 
way, with the result of a marked im- 
provement on his part. 

I have thought since that I stumbled 
upon an important principle in child-train- 
ing, to show children in varying methods, 
as by a mirror, exactly what their fault 
is. For children love the good; they have 
their standards of what is right and fit- 
ting that develop as fast as their limited 
knowledge will permit. 

What Plato said of men applies to lit- 
tle men and women, too: “Man holds to 
the good and will not knowingly or wil- 
lingly be deprived of it.” They only 
need to have the good clearly presented to 
them so they can recognize it. It is not 
fair to them to assume that they are per- 
verse, when probably the trouble simply is 
that they have not yet had sufficient 
chance to see the difference between right 
and wrong. M. R. 

CoosaDA, ALABAMA. 


“ Why, 


* Joint Ownership ” 

An idea that might be well applied in 
every-day homes is that of the joint owner- 
ship of property. I have had experience 
as a teacher and mother, and I find a boy 
often destroys something to “get even” 
for a correction or fancied wrong. He 
will break a window, cut a chair, or in 
some way give vent to his injured feelings. 

In the home when a boy is made to.grasp 
the idea that things belong to him .as 
much as to any one else, and that if he de- 
stroys anything he, too, is a loser, he be- 
gins to view his home from an entirely 
different standpoint. I do not mean by 
this that there should be any partnership 
about his ‘own individual belongings, 
such as tools, ete. ‘These should be his 
alone, and his right to them respected by 
every member of the family. 

But the household furniture should be 
regarded as common property. He should 
be taught that there is a certain amount 
of money each month for expenses, and 
when that is drawn on to replace things 
destroyed by carelessness or temper, «it 
leaves less for other things. And then he 
will see that it is to his advantage to be 
careful and never destroy anything in a 
moment of anger. H. H. 58. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Justice in Punishment 

Nor long ago my little boy seven years 
old, while playing with his sister, knocked 
over a table and broke a valuable vase 
that stood on it. When he told me what 
had happened I was, naturally, very 
much displeased, for I had several times 
told the children most emphatically that 
they must never romp in the parlor. He 
acknowledged that it was all his fault— 
he was the older and had suggested play- 
ing there. He had directly disobeyed me, 
and I told him I thought I should have 
to punish him, and sent him to his reom. 

When the boy had left the room my 
mother, who had Weard it all, said: “ it 


is not fair to punish him because some- _ 


thing was broken. You saw them play- 


arper’s Basar. Fran: 


ranklin Sovare, New York. un. 


ing in the parlor yesterday, and told them 
they were disobeying you and must not 
do it again, but you did not punish them. 
It was just as wrong then as now.” 

The justice of this point of view struck 
me instantly, so I thought it over and de- 
cided to give up that punishment. I went 
and told the boy that, as I had not pun- 
ished him the day before for the same 
disobedience, I would not do so now; but 
that if he did it again (whether anything 
happened or not) he would surely receive 
that punishment. He seemed to appre- 
ciate that he was being treated fairly, and 
has not played in the parlor once since that 
day. Children have a very keen sense of 
justice and are often treated unfairly 
in just such questions as this. L. R. M. 

Newark, New JERSEY. 


Teach Good Manners Early 

Lone before I had any sona of my own 
I made up my mind that, if I ever had the 
training of a boy, I should begin, as soon 
as he could understand anything, to teach 
him the small things that constitute good 
manners. So many boys I have known, 
and men, too, who at heart are good and 
kind and really refined, yet lack so large 
a part of the little courtesies that it is 
hard to believe they have been well 
brought up. In most cases it is the fault 
of the mother. She feels that it is much 
more important to form the character of a 
little boy, that his manners can wait till 
he is older. The result is that one sees 
boys .and men who rarely forget to be 
polite outside of their homes, and yet seem 
to think it unnecessary to treat their own 
mother in the same way. 


My view is that there is no need to 


neglect the character because you pay at- 
tention to the manners. I think I have 
succeeded. As soon as my first little boy 
wore trousers [ taught him that he must 
take off his hat as soon as he came into 
the house or when a lady spoke to him in 
the street. That he must rise from his 
chair when I came into the room, must 
pull out my chair at the dining-table, 
must never walk out of the room before a 
lady, and all the other little polite ways 
we like to see in men. It has never been 
any trouble to keep him up to these things ; 
he learned so young that it soon became 
second nature. H. D. W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A Point Often Overlooked 

OTHERWISE well-bred boys are often 
lacking in many of the small niceties of 
conduct and manner, solely because these 
have never been called to their attention. 
For instance, the boy is taught, as a 
matter of course, to be kind to the help- 
less and unfortunate, and that it is un- 
manly to ridicule the maimed or mis- 
shapen or those who are otherwise ab- 
normal in appearance. He is seldom 
taught that his curious, shocked gaze may 
wound the sensibilities of those whom 
nature or accident has made hideous. 

Teach him to train himself to glance in- 
differently at such a one exactly as if 
he saw nothing unusual in his appearance. 
Make. him recall some time when he has 
gone on the street feeling that he was un- 
suitably dressed or otherwise unpleasantly 
conspicuous, and ask him if he did not 
watch the faces of those he met for indi- 
cations that they noticed something wrong 
about him, and if he did not feel relieved 
when they seemed not to notice him at all. 

The unfortunate one finds the same re- 
lief and assurance when those he meets 
seem to see nothing amiss in him, and he 
has the comforting thought that, perhaps, 
he does not look so differently from other 
people, after all. 

The greatest point in the ethical teach- 
ing of a boy is, I think, the getting him 
to put himself mentally in the places of 
the people with whom he has to do. This 
point gained (and to be gained it must be 
often recalled to his thought), the founda- 
tion is laid for a broad-minded and con- 
scientious man, a blessing to his kind. 

Ever, ILLINoIs. G. W. C. 





The skin that 
soft rain water, 
perfect health 
and mountain 
air have given 
this mountain 
girl—would be 
priceless in the 
city. 


W oodbury’s 
Facial Soap is the best 


substitute for mountaii 


It cleanses the pores, stimulates ina ‘i 
a brings to your complexion a clear ess, 
radiance is immediately notic: 
It brings out all the beauty of your sk: 
Use it regularly and see what a splendid 
substitute it is for mountain air. 
Send 4c for a sample cake or 10c for san 
Woodbury s Facial Soap, Woodbury’ s Facia 
and Woodbury s Facial Powder. For 50 
send the Woodbury Book on the care of the 


scalp, and samples of the Woodbury prepa 
, Dept. B, Spring Gro 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
i 


For sale by 
Dealers everywhere 





GERHARD MENNEN CO.. Newark, NJ 





is indispensable to the toilet of fastid: 11s men 


and women, By neutralizing it, © \lum 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


—in fact, it removes all person. odor, 
retaining the after-bath sweetnes 1 the 
skin throughout the work and — xcrtion 
of the day. 

Applied in a moment. Very little is need 


“Mum” cannot injure skin or clothes; 
interfere with the most elusive perfume. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
dealer hasn't “Mum”, send us his » 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar | 


““Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St! 














“Home-Making theNew profess 


100-pp. ill. booklet —i REE. Home study « 
bein omy ieeon ~- ts FREE. Hom for well 


Am, School of Home Economics, 609 W. Gh St. (bien 
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[Our girl readers are invited to fill 
Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. 
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this department every month. 


Each 


contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 
terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly 


to other girls. 


Unavailable contributions cannot be returned. Address, 


Editor Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


Getting a Library 

AM very fond of read- 
ing, and had always 
longed for some books 
of my own, but never 
thought I could afford 
it, until I hit upon 
the following plan. I 
found that by omitting 

a few unnecessary dain- 
ties from my too-plentiful business lunch- 
eons. and by abstaining from all useless 
and injurious sweets, I was able to save 
enou-h to buy one book each week. 

O; course I found it hard. What girl 
would not? But I was glad in the end, 
as | 1m now the proud possessor of a nice 
little library. R. J. 

sn00KLYN, New York. 





A Glove Hint 

Hexe is my contribution to this interest- 
ing department: 

Before putting a pair of gloves in your 
glove-box, button one glove to the other, 
and you will never find yourself with a 
mismiited pair. C. J. 

Yonkers, New York. 


Looking “Cool 

A very busy man I know says his best 
clerk, who happens to be a woman, is a 
constant rest to his eyes, because she al- 
ways looks so cool. This man, who has a 
naturally quick temper, also added that 
when things went wrong and he became 
excited, if he happened to look at her he 
felt that he must be such an unpleasant 
object. he immediately cooled down and 
was alle to view the affair in hand with 
an even temper. Now, it seems to me, 
it is the duty of every girl to look cool; 
ayd to do so, one must make up one’s mind 
to exercise a certain amount of self- 
contro!. It is easy to lose one’s temper. So, 
start. out with the determination to make 
the best of everything, and to be quiet in 
manner and speech. 

The best receipt for keeping cool is to 
get up in the morning feeling as good- 
tempered as possible; and if there is a 
general feeling of disgust with the world, 
try to think of something pleasant, for 
the girl who has disagreeable thoughts 
will have them reflectea in her face and 
wili find all too soon that her features 
have “frozen” into place, So lift the 
corners of your mouth, smile and laugh, 
for langhter takes the drudgery out of 
life. This is not the easiest thing in the 
world to do; but if you will not allow un- 
pleasaut thoughts to have a corner in 
your mind or unpleasant words to pass 
your lips, you will be surprised to find 
how quickly the pleasant ones will come. 

Cleanliness of body and neatness of 


dress are necessary for the girl who 
Wishes to look cool. It is well to arise 
early in the morning, for it gives one 
time to bathe and dress in a leisurely 
fashi: After achieving neatness of ap- 
pearance, neatness of mind must follow. 
Have \our mind and tools in order when 


you start at your work and as far as pos- 
sible »rrange to do the heaviest work then, 
before the day has begun to tell on you 
and you feel fagged. The little flurry 
which makes no difference in the winter 


becomes exasperating and heating in the 
summer. Do not expect too much from 
others: remember that all have some ill- 
nature whose outeropping you must ex- 
pect. The girl who has learned to control 


her teuiper and who takes things as they 
come, who resists the impulse to say 
words which she will regret, who positive- 
ly refuses to argue, comes out at the end 
of the day a cheerful philosopher, a de- 
lightiu! friend, and a pleasant picture 
to look upon, F. MeL. 
Wasturneton, D, C. 


Faees 
REMeMRERING faces is a gift, and one 
that should be prized. It can, however, be 


cultivated should it not be granted by 
nature. Many a kindly girl has been 
unfairly characterized as rude or haughty, 
just because, lacking this particular sort 
of memory, she has failed to recognize an 
acquaintance. In business life such mem- 
ory is an important asset and well worth 
the effort needed to acquire it. It took 
me some time to learn this, but the lesson 
was worth while. F. J. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


A Fishing Party 
Last year at a summering place, 
anxious to give something different from 
the usual entertainment at resorts, my girl 
friend and I planned a fishing party. We 
asked ten congenial couples. Souvenir 
post-cards, showing a beautiful spot on 
the river on which the resort was situated, 

were used for the invitation: 


“Will you join a fishing party next 
Thursday afternoon, August 10th? Wear 
old clothes and a big hat, and meet at the 
Sign of the Fish at three o'clock. 

BetTinaA THUME, 
ELEANOR SpoTswoop. 
“ FERNWOOD ON THE CoLp STREAM.” 


The morning of the affair we spent mak 
ing ready for our guests. We selected an 
open spot in the woods, and made it cozy 
with hammocks, cushions, and camp- 
chairs, and decorated it lavishly with 
ferns and wild flowers 

When al! had assembled the girls were 
each given a long stick with a hook in the 
end, and led to a tub of water in which 
there were a number of tiny fish floating 
about. These were made of two thick- 
nesses of cloth cut in the shape of fish and 
sewed together and then fastened to a 
piece of cork to keep them afloat. Certain 
ones had the name of one of the men in the 
company written on them in indelible ink, 
and others were blank. The girls had to 
continue to fish until each had caught a 
fish with a name on it, and after each 
trial, if a blank were obtained, if was 
thrown back into the water. This was the 
method of designating partners for the 
first “stunt.” This was a fish- hunt, a 
search for tiny silver fish scattered about 
the woods within a short distance of the 
reception nook. The guests went out in 
couples, and to the girl and the man who 
together found the most fish a prize was 
given. It was really a lively game, for the 
fish were put in all sorts of inaccessible 
places; one or two might be found in the 
paths or on the ground under the leaves of 
a big fern, but several were usually placed 
high in a tree or scattered where the un- 
derbrush was thick. or on the side of a 
steep hill. 

The prize for the girl was a picture 
frame of birch bark and for the man a 
burnt-leather bill-case. 

This had been rather strenuous exercise, 
and they were all warm and thirsty, so 
that the cold fruit punch which the host- 
esses now produced tasted particularly 
good. The punch was served from a com- 
mon yellow bowl, set in the hollow stump 
of a tree and banked with ferns. 

The men now had a chance at the ftish- 
pond to help them select partners for the 
next part of the programme. Five row- 
boats had been provided with bait and 
fishing paraphernalia, and into these, two 
couples in each, the party serambled for 
an hour’s real fishing. At six o’clock there 
was the sound of the whistle again, and 
the boats were all rowed in. 

All then lent a hand in the preparation 
of supper—the men cleaning the fish and 
making a fire in the fireplace which had 
been built of stones by the hostesses in the 
morning. The girls fried the fish and 
made coffee. The spread besides the fish 
included potato chips, olives, and pickles, 
white and brown bread sandwiches, Wal- 
dorf salad, stuffed eggs, fruit, and choco- 
late cake. G. M. J. 


New York, New York. 
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HINDS 


Honey and 
Almond 


They've used it long enough to have the greatest confidence in it; many have depended upon 
it since childhood to keep their complexions healthy and attractive. 



















‘This is America’s 
Fashion Toilet Cream’”’ 


If you were to make careful inquiry you would find everywhere throughout 
this country that fashionable women, well-dressed women—those who give much 
time and thought to their personal appearance—are, as a rule, users of 


CREAM 


It is so refined, so refreshing in its snow-white purity, that it is delightful to use at all times. 

Yet this Hinds Honey and Almond Cream has a wonderf 

effect upon the skin—You will be glad indeed with the prompt results that always follow its use for 
A. Ji, 


ully cleansing, healing and softening 


n or chapping. lt prevents small 





dry, rough, irritated skin; and for 
wi 


that it is always safe to use. 


Price 50c in bottles. 


A. S. HINDS 





Sold everywhere. 
but do not accept a substitute. 


Write to-day for trial bottle, Free 
16 West Street 


nm 


and restores the skin to its fresh, natural, wholesome condition. 
We guarantee that Hinds Cream will not cause a growth of hair; that it is not sticky or greasy. 


Buy of your dealer, 
Postpaid by us for 50c. 


Portland, Maine 
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Little 
Scalps 
Kept 
Clean 


with 





xposed at school or play, if it is free- 
sLedior the Bath and all toilet ‘purposes. 
ike ii it because 


If not at your dealer's send Ka 
Sec (stamps or coin) for full 
size cake, to 


be S : 
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KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-clay. 
». J. MAHLER, 496.D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 











Hygiene 
for Mother and Child 


By FRANCIS H. MacCARTHY, M.D. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN TO THE OUT-PATIENT Dt 
PARTMENT FOR CHILDREN, MASSACHUSETTS 
HOMCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including Hygiene 
for the Prospective Mother and Practical Directions 
for the Care and Feeding of Children 

This book is the outgrowth of 
experience in a great city hospital 
in treating children and giving 
counsel to their The 
first part deals with questions 
which come to every woman dur- 
ing the time before the baby is 
born. The second part considers 
the care and feeding of infants and 
older children. The third part 
commences with a chapter on 
“Sleep,” which is followed by 
chapters on “Exercise, Outdoor 
Air, and Play,” etc. All technical 
terms have been rigorously ex- 
cluded. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


mothers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















All Through Life 


In every season, for all occasions, a lovely complexion 
is the reward enjoyed by the woman who preserves 
her skin with ELCAYA—the one true aid to beauty. 


“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” 

and supplies all that is needed to keep it nmmune *o the harsh 
fects of Summer's sun, wind and dust, or anything that could 
impair its beauty and comfort. ELCAY A is especially delight 
ful when motoring, traveling, etc.—so refreshing, soothing, 
healing. Asa ‘‘Dressing Cream”’ it is always handy for any 
occasion—quickly enters the skin, making the most exquisite 
finish for the use of powder—the complexion looks clear, 
wholesome, inviting, and the effect lasts. ELCAYA is not an 
experiment ; proof of its high excellence and purity is attested 
by the women of every domain 

SAMPLES FREE by Sending Dealer's \ame 

All Deaters, Nation-W ide, Sell FLCAYVA 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent, 108 P Fulton St., N.Y. 
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A New Novel by 
ANTHONY HOPE 


Mas. MAXON 


Blew: is pre-eminently ‘Anthony Hope’s novel of modern 
life. In it he wittily and sympathetically expresses his 
inmost feeling about love and marriage and society. The 
crisp speeches remind one of ‘‘The Dolly Dialogues,” but the 
theme is much deeper. Here we see the real world of society, 
with its respectability, its narrowness, its curiously one-sided 
and inconsistent codes of morality, as they look to a man so 
sensitive to the romantic side of life as Anthony Hope. | Mrs. 
Maxon is married to a cold, stern man who doesn’t understand 
her. Finding that she can no longer endure her life with him, 
she decides upon a separation. He will not divorce her, and 
she goes to live with friends. These friends are social theorists. 
They believe that a woman should have at least as much 
liberty as a man. Mrs.. Maxon finds 
relief in these views, and under their in- 
fluence she forms a friendship for a man. 
In all but the legal form they become 
husband and wife. His ‘‘code”’ can allow 
for an intrigue and he can break the law, 
but not defy it. So she is left in her false 
position. How she works out her destiny 
is a story of great human_appeal. 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz. 
Cloth, $1.35 net 





Post 8vo, 


ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON 


By H. Perry Robinson 


OME, now, for a fresh experience — idyllic happiness with the 

appropriate background of fragrant hedgerows and _ hay-fields, 
cottage gardens aglow with old-fashioned posies, and smooth, green 
English lawns—wander forth with Jack and Euphemia on their honey- 
moon. Their honeymoon does not lack variety, for they take a cottage 
in Wales, another in Suffolk, motor through the country—incidentally 
gaining the affection and gratitude of the village by running over and 
killing a much-hated doeg—go to London for the pantomime, and 
experience the comic incidents of a London fog. Then they settle 
down for a year in a country house, join in the simple, happy English 
country life, where curates pass tea and cakes, play cricket and croquet 
in the approved fashion. Every one is wildly interested in outdoor 
sports of all kinds—golf, hockey, skating, Badminton, and tennis. In 
these pages there is good fun, good company—and the spirit of youth, 


Illustrated by George Brehm. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS 


By Ford Madox Hueffer 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER is a grandson of Madox Brown, the 
English painter, and he was born and brought up in the inner 
most circle of Pre-Raphaelism. We has written his recollections of 
artistic and literary London a generation ago, and they make delicious 
reading. Here we have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William Morris’s 
brilliantly colored bandannas and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, Brown, 
Holman Hunt, Meredith, Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score of lesser 
lights. There is a mine of anecdote and personalia in the book; 
almost every page yields its quotable passage. 


Illustrated from Rare Photographs and Prints. Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 


SELECTIONS 
FROM 


HESE poems were selected by Swinburne himself in most in- 
stances as representative of his work. A number of poems also 
are included in this new edition by Theodore Watts-Dunton in answer 
to repeated demands from Swinburne’s admirers for certain favorites. 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The } AR's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-add. d ped lope in their le 
sender, though not for publication. 





We mean to study types of interesting 
women for our club werk, and we shall be 
glad to have you suggest some, beginning 
with the women of the Bible. We have a 
good library.—L. I. ¥. 

Your club will, I am sure, have inter- 
esting work with the subject you have 
chosen. As you mean to begin your study 
of woman with the representative women 
of the Bible, let me suggest to you that 
you have as a book of reference the ad- 
mirable volume of George Matheson, D.D., 
entitled The Representative Women of the 
Bible or Women of the Bible, published 
by Harper & Brothers. Following your 
plan of work, I suggest that you arrange 
your programme in some such way as the 
following: 

Women of the Bible—Sarah, Rebecca, 
Rachel, Miriam, Ruth, Hannah, and the 
Marys. 

Women of Greece—Andromache, Nau- 
sicaa, Antigone. (Read Homer and Soph- 
ocles. ) 

Woman of France—Joan of Arc, Madame 
Récamier, Madame Geoffrin and her cir- 
cle, Madame Lebrun. 

Women of England—tElizabeth, Victo- 
ria, Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Women among the Indians—See The 
Indian Book, by Natalie Curtis. 

Women Painters, Women Sculptors—In 
all countries. 

If you devote two meetings to each of 
these groups you will see that you have ar- 
rangements for fourteen meetings. Any 
further help.which I can give you in the 
way of books of reference, or in a more 
extended outline, I shall be glad to. 

You are most fortunate in having a good 
library, and that will insure your having 
no difficulty in securing all the material 
you need. 

We have just started a Browning Club, 
and would be very grateful if you will 
give us some hints as to the best way to 
make a study of the Brownings. Then, 
too, perhaps yeu will offer some sugges- 
tions for a musical club—where papers are 
read. Sometimes these are most interest- 
ing—one on Italian opera, which we had 
recently, was especially so, but at the 
close there was no discussion, and we want 
to have the points.of the papers discussed 
in order that different members may take 
part.—M. McC. - 

The Home Study Club is very much in- 
terested in the Browning Club which, you 
say, you have just started, and will be 
glad to aid you at any time you feel in- 
clined to ask its help. In connection with 
your Browning studies, I recommend that 
you consult, if possible, the Handbook of 
the Works of Robert Browning, by Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr; Stories from Robert 
Browning, by Frederic May Holland; also 
the essays on Browning in Augustine Bir- 
rell’s Obiter Dicta, E. C. Stedman’s Vic- 
torian Poets, and Professor Dowden’s 
Studies in Literature. The Love Letters 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning are probably old friends, but 
if. not, | commend them to you, both for 
their own beauty and the facts which they 
give you of the lives of these two poets. 
It may help you to know that the poem 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” refers to one of the 
four great philosophers of the Jews in the 
Middle Ages, who lived from 1092 to 1167. 
He was a native of Toledo, Spain, but a 
traveller in many lands. One criticism of 
the poem is that it is supposed to contain 
“the whole philosophy of life.” It and 
the poem “ Prospice” are usually classed 
with the poems on Death and Immortality. 
“ Prospice” is one of the poems dedicated 
to his wife. You might compare it with 
Pope’s “Dying Christian” and Bryant’s 
“ Thanatopsis.” “Love Among the 
Ruins ” is to be classed with the poems on 
mutual love; “Two in the Campagna” 
with those of unsatisfied love; “ Abt Vog- 
ler,” who was the Abbé Vogler and the 
music-master of Weber and Meyerbeer, is 
a poem dedicated really to this great mu- 
sician, who was a famous extemporizer, 
and, curiously enough, none of his- music 
survives. But the beauty and meaning 
of the poem “The € Major of Life” de 
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not depend upon any historical jact. 
“Caliban” you should read in connection 
with “Saul,” as it is another reli. ous 
poem. I also suggest to you that you ste 
Shakespeare’s Tempest when rea ing 
*“ Caliban.” . 

As to your musical club, of whieh yoy 
write me, it seems a great pity that, » {ter 
hearing such excellent papers ‘as you de- 
scribe those on Italian opera to have |. en, 
there should have been no discussion: and 
I suggest that for your other meetin: ;. jp 
order to promote this, you have-one ov two 
members prepared to ask questions \ hich 
would promote a discussion... These ).:em- 
bers should be told by the writer. of the 
paper what her subject-is, and someting 
of the manner in which she means to : reat 
it. One member should be prepare to 
take the opposite position, the other to 
concur with the author, and you wil! find 
that if they state their points of view im. 
mediately upon the close of the paper 
other members will be glad of an o)por. 
tunity to either agree or disagree with 
them. Had you thought of having one 
member report on current musical nows? 
If you decide to do this I recommend that 
you take the Saturday edition of the New 
York Evening Post, the supplement of 
which always contains valuable not:s on 
current musical gossip as well as dis- 
criminating estimates of the value of clas- 
sical music. : 

We are planning to study Victor //ugo 
in our club, and will you give us some 
suggestions as to how to proceed, ani «lso 
some books of reference which will help 
us? Shall we study his work in ali its 
phases or only some parts of it?— 
A. K. R. 

Your club is to be congratulated on 
having chosen to study Victor Hugo. and 
in arranging for your programme [| would 
suggest that you attempt only certain 
aspects of his work. For example. one 
meeting might be devoted to a biogray|iical 
sketch, another to the poetry of Victor 
Hugo, several meetings to the drama of 
Victor Hugo, and several more to his } rose 
writing. The books of reference w\ich 
you will find most helpful are: Monval 
of the History of French Literatu 
F. Bruneti@re; Primer of French L 
ture, by George Saintsbury;A Shor! 
tory of French Literature, by Georg 
Saintsbury; Home Life of Great Au! 
by Mrs. Hattie Griswold; Studies in 
matic Characters of Victor Hugo, | 
D. Bruner; The Technique of the Nov:!. by 
Charles Horne; The Love Letters of | ic- 
tor Hugo. Look also in Poole’s Inde. 
magazine articles on Victor Hugo 
would suggest that you study, for the 
poetry, the volumes entitled Les Fev //es 
@Automne, La Légende des Siécles. \\s0 
read, in connection with these, Main (wr- 
rents in Nineteenth Century Literature, 
Vol. 5, by Georg Brandes, and the «hier 
literatures to which I referred. 

As types of the drama I would recom- 
mend Hernani and Ruy Blas. Hernan \'l! 
introduce you to Victor Hugo’s first -uc 
cess as a dramatist, and the play is ell 
worth most careful study, Your «lub 
would find it very interesting to (vote 
several meetings to reading both ‘'-¢ 
dramas, and then make character s' 
of your own in regard to the pri! 
characters of the play. 

For the prose of Victor Hugo | \ 
advise you to read The Hunchba 
Notre Dame (Notre Dame de Paris) 
I assume that you will of course rea 
Misérables. In your discussions of 
two novels I advise you to take as a | 
for your work the volume entitled 
Technique of the Novel, to which a 
referred you. Questions which you 
care to answer in your study ol 
Misérables: are: “Are there too mun) 
characters, and is the work diffuse?” ~ !* 
there a single plot or a number of plo'~: 
“ What is its value historically?” 

_I hope these suggestions will aid you '" 
your work, and if you wish an outline '0' 
the study of Balzac or Dumas at +" 
future time, I shall be very glad to 'a! 
from you again. 
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A New Book by the author of 


MARY CARY 
and Mary Cary herself is in it 


MISS GIBBIE GAULT 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


ARY CARY had to grow up. But she 
could not, of course, be anything except 
Mary Cary—whatever her age. The rest of 
her story had to be written—and here it is. 
You remember her childhood days in York- 
burg. Since then she has been living in the 
West, and we meet her on her return, after 
several years, in this new story—“ Miss Gibbie 
Gault.’”’ Most of the characters are new, and 
Gibbie Gault herself, who is linked to Mary 
Cary’s destiny, is one woman in a thousand. 
At Yorkburg, in an atmosphere of rose- 
blossoms and sunshine, romance touches 
Mary Cary. She blooms into young woman- 
hood, and looks on life—a little older now— 
ith the same sympathy and sweet good-humor as in childhood. 
ifers is a genuine heart story. The children of the mills—friendless 
as Mary Cary herself was once—arouse her as they will arouse the 
reader. Gibbie Gault’s greatness of heart and quickness of temper 
-Mary Cary’s sly but effective entry into Yorkburg’s many in- 
terests—the Needlework Guild—the hundreds of incidents of Mary 
Cary’s new life—and especially the One Great Interest—make this 
a story to read and to love. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


JACK and THE CHECK-BOOK 


Fairy Tales of Wall Street, 
The Home, and Elsewhere 











Mr. Bangs turns his light and ingenious fancy to the task of re- 
telling the familiar fairy tales of our youthful days. In several of 
them it is Wall Street that replaces the land of “‘ Never-Never”’ and 
“Once Upon a Time,” and the personages in the drama are more 
interested in high finance than in fairy treasures. It is all admirable 
fooling, and done in the author’s best vein. 

Illustrated by Albert Levering. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


THE YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of “The Young Forester,” “The Heritage of the Desert” 


Here is a ripping baseball story for the boy of sixty—or sixteen. 
Between its pages is the quick pulse of the breathless crowd on 
the bleachers—the zest of that instant when a double play is hang- 
ing in the balance—with the manly appeal for fair play and genuine 
sport to boot. Ken Ward’s career, his battles for his reputation, 
and his skill in pitching games that win make what the Boston 
Globe calls ‘A home-run narrative as vivid as the flight of the ball 
in a world-championship game.” 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER’S 


CAMPING AND SCOUTING 


An Outdoor Guide for American Boys 
CONSULTING EDITORS: 
CEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, Editor Forest and Stream 
Dr. EUGENE L. SWAN, Director Pine Island Camp 


The idea of doing for one’s self is the key-note of this book of 
camping, woodcraft, and various phases of the outdoor life which 
h 1S grown so enormously in favor of recent years. It is an Amer- 
ican book, intended to show American boys and girls how to make 
camps at their own homes or abroad, how to prepare for outdoor 
life, how to make camp, how to live in camp, how to amuse and 
take care of themselves. Fishing, canoeing, and scouting are fully 
explained. One important part explains fully for the first time 
the life and methods of organized boys’ camps. Another part is 
devoted to Boy Scouts. 

(ntform with Harper's Practical Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.75 
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it had been Mark Twain’s 
ambition to have his books 
in every American Home, 
and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which 
brings about this remark- 
able situation—for the first 
time in the history of pub- 
lishing, copyrighted books 
are sold at the. price of 
non-copyrighted books. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley 


OW for the first time you may get a com- 
plete set of all Mark Twain's writings at 
just exactly one-half the price they have ever 
been sold before. This is a new edition just as 
complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 


way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works--- 
2° Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s 
works breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal 
youth; they are new books; to own them is 
always to have new books, a fountain of youth. 
They never age, because humor, kindliness, and 
truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface to this 
edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author from _ photo- 
graphs and paintings taken at periods when the 
different books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writings, such 
as Eve's Diary, etc., etc. 





There are beautiful pictures by such 
artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
BEARD, DIELMAN, SMEDLEY, THUL- 
STRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monp, 
MERRILL, OPPER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


Please send me for exami- 











nation, carriage free, a set 
of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding It is 








understood that I may retain the 





The binding is a splendid dark- 
red vellum cloth, with title labels 
stamped in gold. The books are 
printed on white antique wove 
paper, especially made for this 
edition. 





set for five days, and at the expi- 





ration of that time, if I do not care 
for the books, I will return them at 






your expense. If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a month until the full 
price, $25.00, has been paid. 
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Each volume is of gen- 
erous size and_ bulk, 


5x7% inches. 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY co. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 








